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THE ASSASSIN IN PRIVATE LIFE. 
By T. H. 8. Escort. 





Some years ago I made the acquaintance of a gentleman of Ita- 
lian extraction, who was leading an extremely retired life, at an 
obscure watering-place on the south coast of Devonshire. A certain 
mystery hung over his antecedents and his vocation. He inhabited 
asmall cottage ; his sole attendant was an elderly and severely reti- 
cent female ; his fare was simple ; his entire existence was conspicu- 
ously blameless. He was a person of bland manner and of humane 
disposition. His residence was a colony peopled by all kinds of 
domestic pets. He was passionately fond of dumb animals and chil- 
dren, and was scrupulously kind to both. He was not much of a 


student, but he was fond of impressing on his younger friends—of 


whom he had many—the paramount duty of tenderness to all God’s 
creatures, and theinexorable claims of the moral law as embodied in 
the convenances of modern society. He spoke English well, but with 
4 faint foreign accent. He admitted that he had been born within 
the pale of the Roman Catholic Church, but had long since been 
brought to a belief in the superior virtues of the Protestant Parlia- 
mentary Establishment. He practised the virtues of thrift and 
“larity, and gave abundantly out of his own small means to the sick 
ind impoverished and infirm. Altogether he was a model citizen 


and parishioner. He was, indeed, so exemplary and so good that 
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he was only just redeemed from being commonplace by the air of 
strangeness and even romance which seemed to hang over his his 
tory. According to some accounts he was a political refugee, who 
had suffered, among other evils, that of expatriation in the year of 
terror 1848. Upon him especially, it was said, the vials of King 
Bomba’s wrath were emptied, and he only escaped a hideous deat, 
by a midnight flight. Others again—and among them the reetor of 
the village, a stanch Evangelical—declared that he was a martyr 
to the faith. He had renounced the Scarlet Lady, and the malig. 
nant rage of the Vatican expended itself upon his devoted head. 
He had suffered imprisonment ; he had faced torture. At last, after 
years of languishing, he crossed the silver streak and reached the 
British Canaan. The Vatican might denounce him as an apostate: the 
Devonshire clergyman declared that he was a Christian hero. There 
was a third view taken of my esteemed friend, which was, indeed, 
to a certain extent the correct one. It was said that, whether he 
had or had not, like his apostolic exemplar, suffered stripes, he 
had at least experienced shipwreck. This particular agency of tribu- 
lation had, we were assured, deposited him on the seacoast, very 
much in the same plight as that in which Ulysses was found, when 
he first gazed upon Nausicaa and her young-lady friends, playing 
the lawn-tennis of the period. Fortunately the weary and stricken 
mariner had some funds at his disposal, and having survived the 
fury of the waves secured for himself a haven on the shore. 
Tranquilly and virtuously his existence went on. He took a re- 
cognised position as the good genius of the place. The rector 
alluded to him as a mirror of human perfection in the pulpit; the 
small tradesmen of the neighbourhood could not say too much in praise 
of the punctuality of his payments. One fine, or, as it happened 
—it being then the season of the autumnal equinox—one tempes- 
tuous morning, Sweet Auburn woke up to an extraordinary sensa- 
tion. The village cynosure of Italian extraction, of exemplary piety and 
tenderness, had been summarily arrested in virtue of an extradition 
writ, on the charge of the most atrocious offences against humanity 
and life. It was true that they had been perpetrated many years 
previously. The officers of the law of his native country had in vail 
attempted to take the author of these crimes red-handed. He had 
slipped through the net of justice; he had succeeded in lymg 
perdu for more than a decade. To curtail a long and interestilg 
story, I may briefly say that this exotic paragon was promptly 
shipped to the land where his arrival had long been looked for with 
interest and even anxiety; that he was duly tried, convicted, and 
executed. As the full and complete account of the case may 
found in any sufficiently copious chronicle of causes célebres for the 
year 1857, it is not necessary for me to do more than recapitalat 
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the counts in the indictment which were proved against him. Sys- 
tematic theft and forgery were among the least of his atrocities. He 
had accomplished two or three murders ofa particularly treacherous 
and shocking kind ; and had brought a romantic career of vice and 
riolence to a culminating point of tragic interest by successfully 
scuttling a ship. The episode sent a thrill of sorrow and scandal 
through the hearts of all dwellers on the Devonshire sea-coast 
between Sidmouth and Dawlish; and the decorous gentleman of 
Italian extraction, who had so long been supposed to be impec- 
cable, and who turned out to be one of the most hardened villains 
who ever breathed, was sincerely regretted in that part of the world 
long after he had atoned for his crimes with his life. 

This was, so far as I am aware, the only expert in homicide 
with whom I can claim to have had a tolerably intimate acquaint- 
ance. Yet he has always seemed to me the representative of a 
numerous and an eminently respectable class, which most persons who 
keep their eyes or ears open must know well. There is no greater 
mistake than to suppose that an evil heart, the habitual performance 
of foul actions, and the systematic speaking of cruelly murderous 
words, are necessarily, or even generally, associated with unattractive 
ways, @ diabolical expression of countenance, a satanic leer of the 
eye, 2 Mephistophelian curve of the upper and lower lips. The 
popular idea of Iago is mistaken even to the point of libel. I have 
never seen the part dressed or acted on the stage as I am convinced 
itought tobe. Iago is a typical villain, and to be correctly typified 
he should be represented as eminently agreeable. He should have 
nothing sinister about him ; should have a frank hearty manner, with 
a bonhomie bordering on the boisterous ; should cultivate the knack 
of shaping into words, that are not without a flavour of geniality, 
the vilest slanders. With these attractions and accomplishments he 
should combine qualities of a more pathetic sort. It is byno means 
hecessary that he should be uniformly black-hearted. He will indeed 
find moral principles inconvenient ; but he may have an abundance 
of warm and kindly sentiments. He will very likely be honestly 
fond of children and dumb animals—as was my Italian friend, and 
as, for the matter of that, many other of the most indubitable 
Scoundrels have been. He will, perhaps, sometimes be moved to 
tears by the strength of his emotions; he will be often filled with 
Sentimental regrets. The crowning historical instance of this order 
of man is Maximilian Marie Isidore de Robespierre, of sanguinary 
memory. Though Robespierre bathed himself in blood, there is no 
oe to believe that he delighted in the infliction of pain. He 
ondled children, and he caressed cats, with womanly affection. He 
.¥ 20 sort of moral scruple, but he was full of sentimental punc- 
0 and cant. An equally good and a more popular illustration of 
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this type of character is Count Fosco in the Woman in White. The 
Count is perhaps the best of all Mr. Wilkie Collins’s creations; and 
the whole range of fiction or fact will disclose very few Superior 
scoundrels. The white mice running up his arm indicate the touch 
of the master: the assassin in private life, who would be at all 
successful in his business, must take care perpetually, in a mets. 
phorical sense, to parade the same interesting spectacle. 

It is the peculiarity of this engaging individual to pay the same 
regard to trifles that other people do to matters of the most oyer. 
whelmingly serious import. He would ruin the fatherless ang 
the widow, but he would not allow his white mice to want a meal. 
In this respect he resembles the miner in the Black Country, who 
starves his wife in order that his bull-pup may dine off mutton- 
chops. Above all things, he must never forget appearances. The 
gentlemen and ladies who succeed best in the arts of backbiting, 
slandering, and general calumny are those whose way of life is 
above reproach. They must be highly finished hypocrites, or they 
will be found out and fail. Their characters must be above 
reproach, and their position must be good; they must attend 
church regularly, and pay the most stringent attention to all the 
ordinances of religion. Poor men cannot afford to be badly dressed ; 
and when a confidential clerk is engaged in conducting a series of 
embezzlements, he will take tea regularly with his family at Clapham. 
The Italian assassin of the Middle Ages did not brandish his blade 
too conspicuously; Calvo Baldassare was particularly careful that 
the knife which he had purchased at a great cost, and which at last 
did its work with admirable completeness, should not be seen in 
public. The assassin in private life carries about no visible stiletto. 
One might even search his pockets, without discovering any lethal 
instrument. The ordeal by talk has succeeded the ordeal by sword. 
Instead of the duel, we now have the libel action and the divorce 
court ; instead of the dagger of the cutthroat, we have the poisonous 
innuendo or the stabbing syllables of the well-bred, well-mannered 
slanderer. No blood is spilt, but the act of assassination is none 
the less clear and well defined. A very little reflection will show 
why it is necessary that this gentleman—or lady—should maintain 
a high character for integrity, probity, and charity.  Adroit abuse 
and skilful vituperation are the modes in which he or she gratifies 
some of the worst impulses of human nature. A sense of wrong 
is unredressed when retribution overtakes its redresser. The malt 
cious gossip who allows the ill-nature of his remarks to betray 
itself is but a clumsy bungler. The calumniator who creates the 
impression that he is speaking in the interests of truth is an artist 
who commands the credence which he deserves. 
It is essential, as I have said, that the assassin in private life 
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should be an eminently decorous and, so far as it is possible to 
judge by appearances, a high-minded personage. He must secure, 
by hook or by crook, the reputation of being a ‘good creature.’ It 
igas well that a slight infusion of chivalry should be added to the 
deleterious mixture. Given these things ; given also devotion, which 
is above suspicion, to Church and State, the throne and the altar ; 
given, too, a certain staidness of deportment and gravity of mien,— 
you have an eminently promising ground-plan on which a fabric 
of villany may be built up. Here is a gentleman who holds every 
article of orthodox belief, social, political, religious; who is de- 
dared by his friends to be the soul of good-fellowship and honour ; 
whose conversation throws a discreet glamour of mellowed cheeri- 
ness over the affairs of life; who is a stanch believer in the doctrine 
of Apostolical Succession as conditional upon household suffrage ; 
who recognises the finger of an overruling Providence in the mi- 
nutest incidents of human life; who can drink just as much port- 
wine after dinner as a gentleman, to whom the idea of excess is 
an outrage, ought to consume; and who never conceived a grudge 
which he did not make it the business of his existence to gratify. 
Let us look at him again. He stands forth as an embodiment of 
sedate respectable malignity. When a man goes to church twice 
every Sunday; insists upon his household singing ‘God save the 
Queen’ and the Evening Hymn every night before they retire to rest ; 
is fond of old china, old books, medizxval armour and medizval crosses, 
—how can it be credited that such a one has as deliberately given 
himself to the business of assassination as one of Catiline’s Sicarii ? 
Who, knowing what he is, can refuse to admire him? For myself, 
Town I never see him without some ridiculous idea in connection 
with the transmigration of souls suggesting itselfto my mind. Just 
as I think I perceive the subtle—that is the correct epithet—trans- 
mission of the spirit of the Rochesters of the Restoration to some 
society singers of our own days, so, unless I am mistaken, the 
solemn smug defamer of our own epoch has entered into the 
moral inheritance of the Borgias. No rank blatant railer this, but 
Vindictive, bitter, relentless beneath the most plausible and philan- 
thropic exterior. Yet there are those who speak of him as a Bay- 
ard. His sentiments are as knightly and magnanimous as those of 
Sir Lancelot or Sir Bedivere. He is quite capable of acting as Sir 
Lancelot did when he got outside the regions of aphorism and plati- 
tude. Virtuous declamation is to him exactly what his white mice 
were to Count Fosco ; or they may be compared to the crape-mask 
Which was popular with the highwaymen of a bygone era, and 
Which ig occasionally patronised by the contemporary burglar. 

When assassination proceeds in so systematic a manner as this 
1 cannot be without motive and end. What is the sin of which 
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the victim has been guilty, or the offence that he may be ao 
unfortunate as to have given? It is precisely because he hag 
not done any tangible wrong to his assailant that he ig ey. 
posed to his vindictiveness—because he has sinned against him 
innocently, unintentionally, not knowing that his action wag o 
could be regarded as sinful. He has not induced his neighbour 
to place his money in Peruvian bonds, or to invest in house-pro- 
perty which has turned out to be worthless, or persecuted him with 
petty litigation. The chances are that he has uniformly comported 
himself towards him in a straightforward, a just, and even a gener. 
ous manner. This is one of the things which the assassin regents, 
Consistent integrity and generosity do not please him, because they 
remind him of virtues which he lacks. His vanity is wounded by 
the spectacle of moral superiority in any shape. Positive ground 
of annoyance it is moreover probable that you have given him. You 
have not attacked his character or his person; but are you sure 
that you have never trodden upon his toes? Have you never said 
anything which may seem to place him at a disadvantage? Have 
you never succeeded where he would wish you to have failed? 
Have you never, without the knowledge or the desire, crossed his 
path and intercepted his sunlight? Perhaps the amiable being belongs 
to that class of men who are known as specialists. He has made 
the study of Byzantine art, or Chinese music, or zine wire, or liquid 
manure, the particular business of his life. It so happens that you 
yourself are presumptuous enough to dabble in one or more of these 
branches of knowledge. You have made a little trip to the 
shores of the Sea of Marmora to gaze on the relics of some 
floridly-decorated temple, and to base a theory upon its ruins. 
You flatter yourself that you are a tolerably accomplished per- 
former on the tom-tom ; or you have written a modest treatise, after 
years of unostentatious toil, to illustrate the various ways in which 
the ground may be artificially prepared for the reception of turnip 
or mangel-wurzel seed. Professional agriculturists hail you as 
a benefactor; country gentlemen who farm a few acres of their 
own assure you that yom have taught them how to convert a loss 
into a profit. Your friend the specialist is livid with fury. You 
have poached on his manor, and have made a decent bag. What 
business have you—who till lately have probably been unable t 
tell guano from guava—to touch the theme to which he has de- 
dicated an existence of patient study ? It might have been par 
donable if your researches had yielded no harvest ; but as you have 
succeeded in showing that certain currently accepted views 02 the 
subject are mistaken, and that the proportion in which chem! 

are now combined is manifestly wrong, you are to be denounced 4 
an impudent intruder or quack. It is the age of hobbies and rot 
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shets. The hobbyist whose water is unwittingly taken by another 
hecomes, ipso facto, an implacable enemy for life. An insult may 
be forgiven; but not the impalpable offence, which cannot be for- 
mulated in any distinct terms, of attempting what the assassin thinks 
on have no business to touch, or of succeeding where he is of 
opinion that you should have failed. 

It is impossible to apply any coercion, which will be satisfactory 
or effective, to those who proceed to gratify the grudge with which 
their own vain and selfish conceit has inspired them. You have to 
deal, not with the avowed enemy, but with the candid friend. You 
cannot avert the blow, because you are not permitted to see how and 
when it will fall. In the long-run it may be doubted whether pre- 
judices deserve all the hard things which are said of them. When 
one has an instinctive feeling that A B is secretly plotting some 
evil device against one, the probability is that unless, indeed, the 
faculty of misgiving has been abormally and unhealthily developed, 
he is really doing so. The prejudice is part ofthe defensive armour 
with which nature supplies us, and, regulated by reason, becomes the 
inward voice that admonishes us of danger. Under these circum- 
stances it is not a thing to be promiscuously suppressed, but to be 
judiciously educated ; and it is often the sole available antidote to the 
contents of the poisoned chalice which the assassin is ever inviting us 
tosip. When one is penetrated by a conviction that one’s next-door 
neighbour eyes one askance, and the feeling, after having been 
gravely deliberated over, does not depart, one may be pretty sure the 
apprehension is well founded. You may be a model of propriety, 
but you have some petty personal failing ; it is magnified into con- 
clusive evidence of some black and ineradicable blemish of character. 
You may be guiltless of any design upon your host’s silver spoons, 
but are you quite sure that there are not certain passages in the 
life of one of your second cousins by marriage which will not bear 
examination ? 

The assassin in petticoats is a ruthless and determined per- 
Sonage, and more dangerous than her male counterpart. She is the 
frend of the family, and the silent chronicler of the households 
which she infests. When you enter a room and see a silent un- 
obtrusive little woman in a black-silk gown with a trace of incipient 
Tustiness about it seated in the background, you may naturally mis- 
take her for a nonentity. In reality she is the most formidable of 
‘teated beings. She says nothing, but she observes everything. 
There is not a word which drops from your lips which may not be 
Used at some future time in evidence against you. There is a Latin 

e, familiar to all who recollect the examples of the Eton syntax 
rules, which tells us to avoid people who ask questions, because 
‘y are chatterers, But the inquisitive gossip, though she may do 
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some slight mischief occasionally, is far less to be dreaded than the 
silent chronicler, who, as she reminds us, can read between the 
lines, and can prove to demonstration that things are not ag 
they seem. She is an habitual church-goer—not to pray, or ty 
carry away the moral lessons of the pulpit, but to mark, learn, ang 
inwardly digest the failings of her friends. That the heart of map 
and of woman too, is deceitful above all things, and is desperately 
wicked, is her cardinal maxim, and is proved by a variety of factg 
which she has collected at various stages of her career. It ig ong 
of her peculiarities that she seldom or never looks her victimg fal] 
in the face. She fixes her gaze upon the flower in the buttop. 
hole, or detects mischief in the forget-me-nots which repose 
upon the bosom. If Cornelia, in the zenith of her beauty, the 
mother of Gracchi that are yet to be, and the wearer of jewels as 
well, crosses her path, the silent chronicler proceeds to calculate 
the husband’s income, and comes to the conclusion that the less 
said about the donor of those diamonds the better. She poses 
in life, not only as a superior, but as a useful, person. She 
scents out distressed households as by a natural instinct. She does 
not show benevolence herself, but she aims at being the cause of it 
in others. Suffering and sin are to her as the breath of life, 
She is the anonymous ‘lady’ who sends circulars to English house- 
holds soliciting funds for the Christian work of rescuing sinners. 
It is well from time to time to be reminded that the assassin in 
private life is a very real personage. It is part of the discipline of 
existence, and there is nothing in it to make us despair of our 
species. These gentlemen and ladies are only the flies in the omt- 
ment. They may occasionally mar our pleasure, but they should not 
seriously interfere with us. They are annoyances rather than in- 
flictions, and are to be regarded, like the English climate, as the price 
which we pay for many solid blessings. Sensible people make it a 
rule not to complain; they accept the situation, and they will accept 
the assassin as inseparable from it. A little reflection on the assas- 
sin and his ways should, indeed, move us to gratitude rather than 
to grumbling. How much he might accomplish against us which 
he does not! Friendship, after all, is shown, not only m what it 
does, but in what it forbears to do. When we each of us remember 
how many flaws there are in our armour, how weakly we have, on 4 
host of occasions, exposed ourselves to attack, we ought not W 
bear any one a grudge for venomous words or malignant acts. We 
ought rather to be thankful to our bitterest enemies for having beet 
sufficiently magnanimous to forbear inflicting many a mortal wound 
which it was quite in their power to deal,—and which they would 
have doubtless dealt, had the chance been noticed, or had their 
courage been equal to their malice. 
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(ouress essays, pamphlets, and volumes on the art of living 
lng; didactic literary controversies on the effect of alcoholic stimu- 
ot upon the human economy, in which, by the way, the highest 
nedical authorities take opposite sides; nostrums, panaceas, hob- 
ties, which sometimes approach to monomania, all bearing upon the 
neat question of health,—testify, day by day, to the increasing 
ittention paid to this one subject. We may allude slightingly to 
our ‘vile bodies’ in church; but at home and abroad most of us, 
after a certain time of life, learn to devote a reasonable amount of 
mre to the preservation and cockering up of those same bodies, 
that they may be kept in order for their daily work and strain. 
Writing these lines at Pontresina in the Ober Engadine, 6000 
feet above the level of the sea, two, and often four, days’ post 
fom England; on the sunny side of a valley faced by eternal snow, 
and surrounded by mountains, which are as giants, attacked and 
vanquished daily by the energetic male and female pigmies among 
vhom my summer’s holiday is passed ;—it seems as if Health 
were a powerful genius, to be propitiated by strange sacrifices, or 
vanquished and bent submissive to the human will by stern deter- 
mination, and the practice of savage and even cruel rites. Like 
the African, who prays to and beats his fetish alternately, we 
sjourners are at one time humbly submissive, and at another boldly 
defiant in our daily doings; but our aim and hope never vary: and 
ifthe ultimate result do not bring fair Health over to our side, and 
to keep her (for I must give the object of our worship a distinct 
personality) as our ally during the working year, why, we shall 
have passed an eccentric time to but little purpose, and our disap- 
pontment will be deep indeed. There are many places in the 
world where Health is sought, and there are as many infallible modes 
of worshipping at her shrine as there are theological creeds. Take 
Hyde Park and its Liver Brigade, of which I am a patient member. 
What sends that plodding detachment of stout grave men, pounding 
away up and down the Row before breakfast, upon long-suffering 
steeds, every morning at a given hour? Not to admire or to be 
, ed certainly, both of which are sometimes quoted as motives 
“appearing in the Park. Putting aside the young bloods who 


"sit us fitfully in faultless riding raiment, and who are trying a new 


a at a quiet hour, or getting rid either of superfluous energy or of 
me feverish reminiscences of the preceding night; and confining 
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observation to the Liver Brigade proper, the ‘seven o’clocks,” the 
‘eights,’ and the ‘nines,’ their serious (not to say dejected) aspect 
and their simple garb will strike you first. But stay, here is one 
stout handsome figure on a powerful horse, whose exceptionally 
jolly face and healthful appearance prove him to have joined the 
brigade for the fun of the thing, and that the straw hat thrown gaily 
on the back of the head, the open particoloured flannel shirt, free 
from the restraints of collar, neck-tie, or waistcoat, the short coat 
thrown open, the breeches and the boots in which the stalwart 
nether limbs are cased, are all put on out of deference to the brigade’s 
rule of appearing in shabby or eccentric dress. This jovial right 
honourable gentleman is the inheritor of a famous name; is himself 
one of the most popular speakers in the House of Commons; is said 
to have heard the chimes at midnight elsewhere once or twice by 
accident, and is such a picture of radiant health and spirits as to 
inspire us feebler folk with wondering envy. He will probably get 
rid of some of the inspiration his early ride has given him, by 
pitching into ministers right gallantly this very night, and with a 
dash and go in voice and manner not to be surpassed. 

Coming gently, at some distance after him, is a very different 
man. Note that spare wiry frame clad in an ancient tweed sport- 
ing suit, which has seen better days—that shrewd shaven face, 
lined somewhat by thought and time—the closely-cropped gray 
hair—and the piercing Jove-like eye; and before you have time to 
ask if these belong to some distinguished elderly tragedian accus- 
tomed to wear character-wigs and to command the applause of the 
town, let me whisper in your ear that their owner is a terror to wife- 
beaters, and to evil-doers generally—a just and righteously severe 
judge, erst the most dexterous of cross-examiners, whose time for 
trotting down Constitution Hill, on his way to the Law Courts at 
Westminster, never varies, and who has had his full hour of plod- 
ding exercise in the Row before he leaves it. The other judge— 
who is seen crossing the Park with equal regularity at the same 
time, but always on foot, and the smoke and ashes of whose mort- 
ing cigar always remind one of the quaint moral to the old song, 
‘Think of this when you smoke tobacco,’ so symbolical do they 
seem of the dead-and-gone love and hopes and the shadowy and 
vanished domestic happiness he will be adjudicating upon an hour 
later—looks, in spite of his distinctly sporting legs, the very type of 
solid settled respectability. The third judge you see this early 
morning does not cross the Park diagonally, like the last, but keeps 
the pathway by the Row, his manly swing and stalwart stride speak- 
ing of old athletic and aquatic triumphs, and enabling him to cover 
the ground at a steady four-miles-an-hour. Of the three judges who 
are members of or attendants on our Liver Brigade, this one, who 
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ys an honoured name, and who, itis said, at his own request, was 
wot knighted when he was raised to the Bench, is the one I should 
ike least to tackle in personal encounter ; for he shows us from the 
Row a reach of arm and a firmness in the plant of foot which speak 
significantly of strength, as well as skill and staying power. Yonder 
antleman riding in the blue-serge yachting suit was, till lately, what 
sou took the first judge to be—an actor of genius, and the manager 
jor years of the Theatre Royal of a sister capital, renowned for its 
jamming and classic traditions. Beyond him is a famous railway 
wntractor, Whose giant frame is well supported by his gallant bay. 
There, an American millionaire, with his two sons, all three well 
nounted, silent, and sedate. Here again is, or was, for I have 
nissed his pleasant kindly face and genial gossip since his last 
table, another exalted dignitary, whose stout elderly person, like 
some legal judgments, has been frequently upset. There is a 
sood-looking young gentleman, who has but joined us recently, and 
in connection with whom Kinglake’s saying in Hothen, as to a 
mercenary marriage leading to early rising, has been rather wickedly 
quoted. Here, on a powerful chestnut, is a courtly personage, 
whose wig matches his horse, and who, living very near the foun- 
tain of official honours, could tell you some State secrets an he 
would, besides letting you know the inexorable conditions under 
which Crown livings are bestowed. There is the Queen’s Counsel 
whose eloquence saved his client from destruction in a recent well- 
known case, and whose speech of the day before you have, perhaps, 
read over early coffee before your start. Here, wretchedly mounted 
02 an undersized gray screw, as beseems his means, is one of the 
fimous band of financiers whose family name and power are felt 
on every Bourse, and before whose collective achievements Sidonia’s 
were prosaic and commonplace. ‘There is the member of Parlia- 
nent with the cheerful sobriquet of ‘ Burials,’ whose horse has 
certainly not acquired a hearse-like pace. Here, stalwart and gray- 
bearded, the gentleman who achieved temporary celebrity years ago 
by the pertinent shrewdness of his cross-examination of witnesses 
When he was foreman of the first Tichborne jury. There, florid 
ind white-haired, a famous accountant who will balance your ledger, 
should you unhappily come into liquidation, with far more agility and 
ease than he does himself on horseback. Here, a smart and natty 
nasculine figure, with a firm seat, and a charming daughter at his 
= who has now transferred his establishment permanently from 
jot Durham to South Kensington, and could tell you more of 
ve ae wealth of England, of which he is an important owner, 
me e shipping and commercial interests of this country, than you 

’ perhaps carry away before breakfast. There, a military peer. 
,awealthy merchant. There, a Stock Exchange magnate, whose 
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graceful ponderosity and ancient lineage have earned for him the name 
ofthe ‘ Saint’s Rest.’ There, more lawyers; the pale earnest-look; 
man on foot, hurrying along by the railings, is a Queen’s Coungg 
who has declined parliamentary practice lately, to the great prief of 
the agents in Great George-street and thereabouts, and of the clients 
who profited by his skill before that oddest of tribunals, a parlig. 
mentary committee. There, a small batch;of feminine beauty, never 
fresher nor more grateful to man’s weary eyes than in the early 
morning. Here, some merry children—some of the boys with a grip 
of the knees which speaks of long practice and early training. One 
solitary clergyman, whose theology must be of a gloomy cast, if it 
match the expression of his face as his handsome cob jolts him to 
a sort of dreary psalm-tune. There, more men of business, more 
brain-workers of other kinds—some old, others middle-aged—all 
steadfastly engaged in the great business of shaking their livers, 
and thus worshipping at the shrine of Health. 

Such are the people who are to be seen any morning in Hyde 
Park ; such have been my companions there before breakfast every 
season for years. We never speak to, and rarely greet, each other. 
That kind of conventionality can be pursued elsewhere and at a 
different time of day. We do not keep our servants and house- 
hold in chronic discomfort by our early hours ; we do not give up 
prematurely the enjoyment of our beds for the sake of idle con- 
versation. We owe a duty to our bodies, and we endeavour to 
perform it: we pay voluntary sacrifices to Health ; and aught tend- 
ing to distract the mind might lessen the value or impair the 
validity of the solemn rite. We know quite well what we are all in 
the Park for; and the figures I have described are so familiar, that 
they have just passed in a sort of procession over the snow of the 
Roseg Glacier directly I compared the proceedings of the searchers 
after health with whom I am staying at Pontresina, with those 
of the famous Liver Brigade at home. 













































‘SHE WILL NOT WAKE!’ 





I. 


‘Ip it should chance, upon some future day, 
You hear them say 
Haply, that I am lain asleep in death, 
Close to my breath 
(Coming so quietly that none may know) 
Lay your lips, so... . 
Kiss and conjure me, thus, . . . till I awake, 
And men shall marvel that they called me dead, 
Seeing me lean towards you from my bed. 
This for my sake!’ ... 
Thus spake my love, and kissed me as she spake. 


II. 


My love spake thus to me in midwinter ; 
I, chiding her, 
Talked of long summer days, blossoms on bough, 
Sunlight aglow, 
Woods wide awake with echo of sweet song, 
And all day long 
Very delight at living life so fair ; 
And, straining her towards me in mine arms, 
Strove with light words to silence her alarms, 
Smoothed her soft hair, 
And blamed her thoughts, seeing so sad they were. 


III. 

But, well-a-day! the winter overpassed, 

Spring came at last, 

Flow’rs under foot and birds upon the boughs. 

From out the house 

Her women came, with haggard looks, and said, 

‘Your love is dead! 

Strewn round with garden-lilies all as fair, 
Come and behold her where she lies asleep.’ 
Then I, too sick in spirit e’en to weep 

For my despair, 

Passed up into the house and saw her there. 
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SHE WILL NOT WAKE! 


IV. 


Crowned with just such a wreath as one I made 
When, ’neath the shade, 
We sat in summer-time breast high in fern, 
Beside the burn, 
With all life seeming moulded to our will— 
So cold, so still,— 
I had not even kissed her out of fear ; 
Yet, for acquittal of my promise’ sake, 
And for her own, that she would straightway wake 
I then and there 
Bent down my falt’ring lips to kiss my dear. 


v. 
‘Ah, wake to me!’ I cried, ‘ my love, my life! 
More than my wife ! 
Dearer than waking love of living man!’ 
And I began 
(Bearing in memory her fond request) 
From her cold breast 
To thrust aside white lilies and green yew, 
Kissing and calling her—‘ Awake, awake! 
Awake, my darling, for your promise’ sake, 


Made whilst your lips were warm!’ ’Twas then I knew 


Her words untrue: 
Kiss howsoe’er I might, she would not wake. 
She will not wake—ah me, she will not wake! 


VIOLET FANE. 
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GREENE FERNE FARM. 


By THE AuTHor oF ‘ THE GAMEKEEPER AT Home.’ 





XT. A Freast—ConcuLvusion. 


Ir was fortunate that Bassett’s dislike of 
meeting Squire Thorpe caused Geoffrey 
to be conveyed to Greene Ferne, for Felix 
, was there, and he had sufficient know- 
ledge of surgery to staunch the wound. 
The shock to the household on the 
arrival of the litter was of course very 
great. May fainted; Margaret very nearly 
did the same, but, recovering herself by 
a strong effort, forced herself to help Felix. 
The support afforded by her love enabled 
her to face the sight; but when there was nothing more that she 
could do, she burst into a flood of tears, yet still refused to leave the 
room. Felix asked Valentine, who still moved as one dazed, to send 
Bassett, as the best rider, for a doctor from the town. As he got 
up into the saddle, he asked Valentine if he had any loose silver or 
acigar. Valentine mechanically gave him all he had and his cigar- 
case; and the old trooper, never even in moments of the highest 
excitement forgetting to take good care of himself, went clattering 





down the road. The doctor came, examined Felix’s work, improved . 


upon it, and pronounced Geoffrey’s wound painful rather than dan- 


gerous. Augustus, after taking sundry nips of strong liquor with - 


the silver Valentine had given him, in Kingsbury, presently returned 
to the hamlet, and stopped at the Spotted Cow, where, as he had 
anticipated, a number of the gossips of the place had assembled. 
Here he became the hero of the hour, puffing his cigars, and spend- 
ing hig money right royally. But having had lengthened experi- 
ence of his imaginative powers, they totally refused to believe him 
= he spoke the truth. They grinned at the idea of Geoffrey and 
Ms entine firing intentionally at each other, and still more ridiculed 
: Ne qemageeers which he added—how he stepped between the 
reled guns at the risk of his life. They knew him too well. 
It wur an accident, of course,’ they said. 
ie tell you they fought a regular battle,’ said Augustus, in a 
hing rage. ‘You be a parcel of fools !’ 


= they did vite,’ said the landlord slowly, ‘ you med be zure 
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Bassett put his yod [head] inside a rabbit-hole vor fear of the gh 


—and how could he knaw ?’ not 
‘Ha, ha!’ such was the popular verdict. cart 
Geoffrey, so soon as he could speak, declared it an accident a 

and as such it passed outside Greene Ferne. The only witness nfl 

indeed was Bassett, whose sodden word was not worth taking, even Val 
had any stir been made. So soon as the excitement of the da him 
was over, too, Bassett—old soldier as he was—seeing which sid trid 
his bread was buttered, turned round, and openly proclaimed that ” 

he was drunk when he made his statement about the fight. [y did 

this everybody believed him. But Valentine, whose remorse wag 

beyond expression, notwithstanding Geoffrey’s wish, gave Felix and # 

Squire Thorpe the true version of the case, laying all the blame “" 

upon himself. His jealousy and hatred disappeared, the old friend. ig 

ship returned, and he did all in his power to show it. hg 

Though Margaret did not know all the truth, she was not . 
without a pang of conscience, for she recollected the nutting, and Ms 
reproached herself for not discouraging Valentine. It was long pa 
before Geoflrey recovered; as the doctor had said, the wound, : 

though not dangerous, was painful, and took more time to heal A 

than seemed proportioned to its character. Margaret nursed him 

with all the devotion of love; May aided her; and indeed his " 

convalescence was almost an idyl. Friends gathered round to - 

cheer and make the time pass happily,—Felix, the Squire, Valen- “4 

tine. The two farmers, Ruck and Hedges, dropped in occasionally . 

to inquire. The spring almost came again before he was strong, 7 

and it was then necessary to take a change. The pleasant circle ™ 

at Greene Ferne was temporarily broken up, but for a short time . 

only. In the summer they met again at the sea, and a double ; 

marriage was arranged for the autumn, when May’s year of moum- 
ing had elapsed. After old Fisher’s affairs were investigated, it ’ 


was found that his loss over the racing was but a few hundreds— 
quite a small sum in comparison with his fortune. But his soul , 
had become so steeped in avarice that he could not endure it; it 
had struck him as heavy a blow as if it had been the whole acct- ; 
mulation of his life. There were ample means left—for a farmer, h 
positive wealth—and May was comparatively rich. The old hags : 
who robbed the house escaped punishment, though made to disgorge 
their plunder. May could not be prevailed upon to prosecute—the ; 
whole matter was too painful to be raked up. Bassett benefited 
perhaps as much as any one; Margaret gave him the credit of ) 
saving Geoflrey’s life, and when she began to show an interest in | 
him the old trooper brightened up. He had hitherto felt himself 
an outcast. Now he was made much of, the better qualities came 
out; he furbished himself up, and held his head higher. He could 
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got indeed entirely break from drink, but he did, with an = 
eartail bis classes. He attended to his work, and became a valu- 
ble assistant. So much does the mind affect the body that the 
eae of kindness can even improve the condition of a drunkard. 
Valentine, thankful to him for escape from a life-long regret, petted 
yim, Geoffrey, grateful for the blow which had diverted the car- 
tridge, petted him. Squire Thorpe relented, and even gave him 
permission to shoot in Thorpe W ood. Of this permission Augustus 
iid not make much use; the incitement of poaching was lacking. 

The double marriage—Margaret and Geoffrey, May and Felix 
—took place early in September at Millbourne Church. As the 
arriages rolled away, after breakfast, from the porch at Greene 
Fee, in the beautiful sunshine, and with the shouts of the vil- 
gers and the rattling of rice, Felix thought to himself, ‘ This day 
at least we may surely say ‘‘ Gavpramus”’ in the fulness of our 
hearts.’ Valentine could not bring himself to be present at the 
wedding—he would not have been humanif he had; but he sent the 
brides a handsome present each. They are both to reside at 
Kingsbury, within easy reach of Greene Ferne. 

By Margaret’s special wish in the afternoon there was a dinner, 
ot, as the guests persisted in calling it, a supper, to the labourers 
and their wives in the barn. In superintending this, Mrs. Estcourt 
fod some little relief from the sadness which always weighs upon 
those left behind after a joyous marriage. It was a large affair, for 
besides the men employed on Greene Ferne, others working on 
adjoining farms were bidden to the feast, which was also to be 
countenanced by many of higher rank. 

There was less difficulty in clearing the barn for the purpose, 
because stores of corn are not now kept. The winnowing machine 
was stowed away in the corner, together with the polished bushel 
measure and the broad wooden shovels. A floor so level was easily 
‘wept, though the roof was far beyond the reach of the longest 
broom. It was supported by beams of chestnut—a lofty piece of 
theent workmanship, not unlike some noble halls that yet exist. 
The cobwebs up there had not been disturbed for generations ; the 
bats among the tiles slept on heedless of the stir. A noble apart- 
nent it made, wide and long and high; a place where men could 
breathe and live a larger, if a more rugged, life than in the con- 
tracted space of rooms. 
ao the door-posts inside, and at intervals around the walls, 
‘l 'umns of corn; whole sheaves of wheat, stacked in piles, for 
8 quantity would scarcely have been seen in so great a space. 
moo. White and drooping barley forgotten ; and these, the 

- 0 the cornfields, were strewn in profusion with the flowers 

Vere yet in bloom. Scarlet poppies, blue harebells, the yellow 
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corn marigolds, the mauve mallows, the ‘ butter and egos,’ and 
woodbine,—all were there, gathered by willing hands, Ferns 
some already yellow and some green, tall reeds with beautifal 
waving heads, and rushes, were placed at the side of the wheg 
relieving the bright flowers and the dry-looking corn with ther 
green ; branches of oak, upon whose twigs the young acorns were 
showing ; branches of hazel with the nuts, and of hawthorn with 
the haws, were hung between the sheaves. 

The tables, with the exception of one across at the top, were of 
plank on trestles, and the seats of equally primitive style—stools 
from the farm, and so on; and when they ran short a broad plank 
stretched from one pile of empty cheese-vats to another. Upon the 
tables, flowers in pots and cut flowers were arranged. 

Augustus Bassett was of considerable assistance in these pre- 
parations—he always was when there was a prospect of unlimited 
feeding and liquor. Nor did he forget to glance in at the kitchen, 
and see that the copper was full of potatoes—for no pots could con- 
tain the quantity required—and that enough cabbage had been cut 
to fill a few bushel baskets. 

As the time fixed approached the older men began to stroll up, 
and after them the women—always apart from their husbands; 
men came with men, and women with women, not together, though 
they might dwell in the same cottage. Among them were old 
Gaffer Pistol-Legs, Jabez the shepherd, and his nephew, and Jenny 
the dairymaid from the Warren, for whom a trap had been specially 
sent. The men on the farm who, in attendance on the cattle, had 
been obliged to work till the last moment, now came to the pump 
in the yard and splashed themselves with much noise, amid the 
rough jokes of the idlers around. 

By and by, Squire Thorpe and Mrs. Estcourt, Farmer Ruck and 
Farmer Hedges, and several more farmers who had been invited 
came across from the house, and immediately old and young began 
to take their places. The Squire said the shortest of graces, the 
covers were lifted, and the smoke and steam from yards of solid 
beef and mutton rose into the lofty roof. At the cross-table at the 
top a plentiful supply of game appeared, from Thorpe Wood. Now 
the solid beef began to gape as slice after slice was cut and piled 
upon the plates that came faster and faster, till the carvers, standing 
up to their work, were forced to take off their jackets to have thet 
arms at greater liberty. The clatter of knives and forks revel 
berated in the hollow barn—the men ate steadily on, with a calm 
persistent thoroughness; like the mill-wheel at the Warren, their 
chins wagged without haste and without rest. The process W% 
only varied by a momentary pause while the two-pronged forks were 
stuck into the potatoes in the dish, a much more effectual plan than 
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tothering with a spoon, or while a goodly load of salt was shovelled 
‘om the saltcellar with the tip of the knife. Meantime Augustus, 
happy a8 a king, with the can of ale in his hands, went round 
and round and up and down the long tables, filling the mugs and 
asses, never weary of well-doing. No one can understand the 
tent possibilities of physical development he possesses till he has 
wen the agricultural labourer eat. It is indeed a goodly spectacle, 
ind for my part I own I love to see it, and wish them all, great and 
mall, plenty wherewith to heartily satisfy those honest appetites. 


But it is easy to see how we English conquered the world, since 


‘The seat of empire is the belly.’ 


% steadily went the eating, that before the meat was quite done 
already the sun began to slope downwards, and shone full in at the 
open doorway. For the barn having no windows to speak of, the 
vast broad doors, wider than the gates of Gaza, were thrown open 
both for light and air. The sunbeams fell full on the face of Gaffer 
Pistol-Legs, who chanced to sit opposite, and lit up his ancient 
features, which might have been carved by a monk for a gurgoyle, 
s9 wrinkled were they. After awhile the rays seemed to awaken 
the patriarch from his munching, and, blinking his eyes, he looked 
up and placed both his fists upon the table, still holding his knife 
and fork, the points upward. His neighbours, seeing that the old 
man was about to speak, stayed with half-open mouths to listen. 

‘This be the vinest veast, you,’ said the Ancient, ‘this be the 
vinest veast, you, as ever I zeed since ould Squire Thorpe—his’n’s 
feyther [nodding his head towards the top of the table]|—got up the 
junketting when the news come of the battle of Waterloo, dree- 
score year ago. The vinest veast althegither since ould Boney were 
ij, Yellucks !’—as much as to say, Look here, that is my 

ctum. 

This poor old man, humble as he was, had many friends, both 
ofhis own class and among those above him, to give him a kind 
vord or a lift. A contrast, this, with the ancient and brutal miser 
Fisher, who had faced that other magnificent sunset on the hills the 
year before. 

After the pudding Squire Thorpe gave the health of the brides 
e their bridegrooms; and rising en masse, they made the old 
= nng again with cheering and hammering of the tables. Down 
*' two of the plank-seats, and added a booming roar to the noise. 
Alig Estcourt slipped out into the air for a minute, and came 
bhirs — rickyard. The rosy light of the setting sun, now 

ia : é trees of Thorpe Wood, lit up the house and the barn and 
ines 8. The call of the partridge, ‘ Caer-wit, caer-wit !’ sounded 

s the stubble. Far away upon the hill shone a brilliant red 
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light—a very beacon—flashing and gleaming. It was the 

level rays of the sun reflected from the west window of the church 
—a light of good omen for those who had therein been made ong 
that day. Yet joying in their joy and hoping their hopes, the tear, 
came fast from her swelling heart. But there arose the tuning of 
a fiddle—‘ tum-tum, tup-tup !’—and her sigh, as she turned array 
and forced down her feelings, was drowned in a roar and stamping 
from the barn. It was her own health that they were drinking, 
and immediately afterwards a crowd began to pour forth from the 
wide portal. The older men settled to their pipes—an ample sup. 
ply of long clay pipes, stacked anglewise, was provided for them, 


But the lissom young men and the giggling girls trooped across the 
rickyard to the level meadow, which the sheep had cropped close, 
and which had also been carefully mown for the purpose. Had it 
rained, there would still have been dancing-room in the barn; but 
it was warm and dry, so they footed it on the sward. 

Mrs. Estcourt, a little shrinking and nervous, had to open it 
with the Squire; and, instead of finishing, they commenced with 
‘Sir Roger de Coverley,’ that fine old country dance. After a short 
time she left it, but the rest grew wilder and wilder. The dancing 
was like a maélstrom, sucking in all that came within its circling 
sound. Those who had at first held aloof, saying that they were 
too old or stiff, or didn’t know how, by degrees were drawn in, and 
frisked as merrily as the lads. So the wearyful women, whose 
hearts had already been made glad, hummed the tune and flung 
through it with a will. The children set up a dance of their own, 
joining hands in a ring. ‘ Let’s jine in,’ said Farmer Ruck to 
Farmer Hedges; and away they went with the stream—a sight not 
to be seen but once in fifty years. The Ancient, Daddy Pistol- 
Legs, sitting in the barn and listening to the music, lifted his 
oaken staff and beat time upon an empty barrel. So lustily did the 
village band blow and fiddle that the cart-horses in the meadows, 
who always cock up their ears at the sound ofa drum or a trumpet, 
galloped to and fro with excitement. 

The Squire’s gamekeeper by and by came along, with his gua 
under his arm, to sce the fun, when Augustus Bassett, with a fine 
sense of magnanimity, went up to him with his can and poured him 
out a foaming mug. But as he went to the house to replenish the 
can he could not forbear muttering to himself, ‘I can’t see what he 
wants to show /is face here for.’ 

The bats had now left the tiles of the barn, and were wheeling 
to and fro. But the band blew and fiddled, well refreshed by Av 
gustus’s can, and the dancers whirled about yet more fast and furious. 
Sly couples, however, occasionally slipped aside to do a little court- 
ing. Tummas and Rause, after slowly sauntering up the hedgerow, 
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ame to a gateway, and, looking through, beheld the broad round 
gee of the full moon placidly shining. 

‘Aw, thur be the moon, you ; a’ be as big as a waggon-wheel,’ 
aid Tummas, putting his arm as far round her plump waist as it 
would go. 

‘Let I bide,’ said Rause. 

‘I wooll kiss ee,’ said Tummas sturdily. 

‘Thee shatn’t.’ 

There was some struggling, but Tummas succeeded with less 
difficulty than he expected. The damsel was relenting under the 
influence of long and faithful attentions. T'ummas, like a wise 
man, hit while the iron was hot, and pressed for the publication of 
the banns. 

‘Aw,’ said Rause, at last, with a finished air of languid weari- 
ness, as if quite worn out with importunity, that could not have 
been much improved on in a drawing-room, ‘aw, ’spose us med 
aswell, you. If thee woot do’t, J can’t help it, can ee ?’ 

So the beautiful moonlight streamed down calmly upon the 
white ricks, the white loaded waggon, and the white stubble on the 
slightly rising ground. Still the blare of the brass echoed back 
from the house, the drum boomed, and the fiddle’s treble sounded 
over the mead where white skirts flickered round and round. But 
the mother’s heart, as she stood for a minute alone in her chamber 
gazing out at the night, was far, far away with her daughter, and 
almost as much with that other girl who had been to her as a second 
child. 

In the barn the sweet fresh scent of flowers and wheat had long 
since been overcome by the fumes of tobacco. Big as the barn 
was, it was full of smoke and the odour of pipes and ale. Hedges 


and Ruck, not able to do much dancing, had come back, and sat in . 


chairs in the doorway, very happily hobnobbing with Augustus to 
fil their glasses. At last, however, whether it was the unwonted 
whirling of the dance, or whether it was the xxxx ale, these two 
ld cronies fell out, and abused each other as only old cronies can, 
lo the intense amusement of the bystanders. These crowded up to 
listen to their mutual revelations. 

‘Thee shaved the brook,’ said Ruck, shaking his fist. ‘Thee 
scooped out the ground on the Squire’s side, wur the bend wur, and 
the mud on thy side. I'll warn thee took nigh three lug of 

‘I only straightened un,’ explained Hedges, ‘ when I cleaned 
Wout. A’ wur ter-rable crooked.’ 


_ ‘Aw! [with scorn]. Thee put all the straightness thee own 
Side a-wuver !? 


‘Thee bist allus pinching the king’s highway,’ shouted Hedges, 
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stung by this last taunt, and only withheld from battle by two strong 
labourers. ‘Thee cuts thy hedges by the road inside, and lets 
um grow out on the green, a-most into the road. A sort of g 
rolling-fence, doant ee zee !’ 

‘Beer in, bark out,’ said Pistol-Legs sententiously. 

The Squire, hearing the noise, came across from the house: 
and at sight of him the two would-be combatants quieted down ; 
when Augustus thrust a great double-handled mug between them, 
from which they had to drink in token of restored amity. 

‘They won’t know nothing about it to-morrow morning,’ said 
Augustus, as a man of experience, slightly unsteady on his own 
legs. ‘ They'll forget all about it.’ 

‘I thenks it be a-most time to go whoam,’ said Pistol-Legs, 
rising with some difficulty. ‘Here, Dan’l!’ to one of his numerous 
descendants. ‘ Let I hould on by thee.’ 

It was abundantly evident that Pistol-Legs was right; it was 
time to go home. Shortly afterwards the Squire returned again, 
and announced that the feast was over; when the assembly sepa- 
rated peacefully, after the wont of country-folk, though for half an 
hour or more there came distant ‘ Hurrays’ and cheering as the 
groups went down the road. 

About two o’clock in the morning, Jabez the shepherd, with 
his dog Job at his feet, was found astride of a stile in the 
meadows. He had stuck close to the barrel all day, and was 
roaring, at the top of a voice accustomed to shout across half a mile 
of down, the veracious ballad of ‘Gaarge Ridler’s Oven,’ of noted 


memory : 
‘When I goes dead, as it med hap, 
Why, bury me under the good ale-tap! 
Wi’ voulded arms thur let me lie, 
Cheek by jowl my dog and I!’ 


THE END. 













































CUR DOCTORS. 


Dr. ANDREW SPARK. 


Dr. Spark dwells in a well-known square in what may be defined 
as the medical quarter of London. His house is close to that in 
which the nobleman known as the ‘Invisible Prince’ died a short 
time ago. The approaches to Dr. Andrew Spark’s door are apt to 
be occupied by carriages, great and small, during the hours of con- 
siltation, ranging from very early breakfast to very late luncheon. 
So great is the attendance, that all but robust invalids make ap- 
pointments beforehand, as considerable vigour is required to sit out 
the long ‘ wait’ which precedes an audience. The patient is admitted 
bya full-voiced servant, clad in solemn black and an unctuously- 
dignified manner. In sonorous tones the myrmidon inquires 
whether the patient has an appointment, and, if not, tells him how 
long he may have to wait, and then ushers him into the dining-room. 
Ample time is afforded for a study of this well-proportioned apart- 
ment, with its richly-hued Turkey carpet and ceiling decorated to 
match. After an hour or two gazing from carpet to ceiling and 
back again, the patient sidles up to the mantelpiece, and there finds 
4 huge bronze clock, presented to Dr. Andrew Spark for his excel- 
lent conduct in cholera time. Not very much cheered by a fire, of 
the most approved fashion, made in a vast fireplace, lined with 
tiles, he edges towards the two large windows looking upon the 
square of the vanished statue. It is a grim look-out towards the 
tills of the ‘Invisible Prince ;’ but it would be endurable were it 
not for the coloured glass of dull yellow and sickly green inserted 
a lower half of the windows, as if to intensify the gloom. To 
“ueve the monotony of the coloured panes, two dreadful women 
“ine out of them—one a green woman, and the other a yellow 
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woman—both sprawling on the ground. It is difficult to make oy 
what these bilious women in glass may be. If they are repentant 
Magdalens, Dr. Spark’s patients, who are of gig, or rather two. 
guinea, respectability, ought to feel themselves grievously jp. 
sulted; and if the bilious women are not Magdalens, what manner 
of creatures are they? As if in mockery, there are very comfort. 
able window-seats; but the terrible women frighten the patient 
away from them to the opposite end of the room, where he can cop. 
template the two tall columns which mount guard over the side. 
board, and pass his time in wondering whether they are of real 
marble, scagliola, or painted iron. An American patient, whose 
complexion suggests that he has been living exclusively on beavers’ 
tails, punkin-pies, and cold pork and beans for many years past, 
walks fairly up to the dubious columns, feels them with his palm, 
raps them with his knuckles, and evidently goes through a caleu- 
lation of how much it would cost him to get just such a pair de- 
livered, duty and carriage paid, at his marine villa at Newport, 
Rhode Island. ‘The trail of the cocktail is marked plainly on this 
poor gentleman’s corrugated cheeks, and his irritability is accentu- 
ated by the violence with which he dashes down the Times of last 
Friday week and the illustrated papers of last month, only to sink 
down at last with a blank logk of despair. He must be very ill, 
for his countrymen are at once the most patient and persistent of 
created beings. On observing him for a few minutes, the mind of 
the spectator involuntarily turns to that chamber of horrors at the 
museum ofthe College of Surgeons, wherein are preserved specimens 
of the human liver in every stage of degeneration. What is the 
matter with that gaunt yellow American’s liver? Has it assumed 
the true nutmeg character, or are there only holes in it through 
which one might thrust a walking-stick? Who knows? What, 
again, is the matter with the obvious ‘old Indian’ sitting gravely 
in the corner with the Contemporary Review of three months ago? 
He looks tough and wiry, but curry is no longer hot in the mouth, 
or he would not be here. There is, of course, the inevitable fat 
man, who should drive fat oxen rather than a quill. His com- 
plexion is pallid, his jowl pendulous, his neck laps over his shurt- 
collar in an ominous roll, giving him the look of a walrus. He 
stares solemnly at the fireplace, and is apparently trying to make 
out the identity of the bony females depicted on the tile-work. 
What is the matter with him ? He looks strong enough to draw & 
truck ; but perhaps he is suffering from ‘ weak heart,’ or thinks 
that he is. Many ladies are gathered at Dr. Spark’s on this dull 
morning: ancient dames, with snowy hair and sad white faces— 
younger ones, gloomy and distraites—mighty dowagers, of the 
dimensions which struck terror into the soul of Nathaniel Haw 
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ihorne—and brisk young beauties, looking as if pain or sorrow had 
jever rubbed shoulder against their costly fur mantles. They all 
hecin by trying to read the superannuated volumes on the table, and 
il] fall back at last on the contemplation of the stern uncompromis- 
ne clock, the dubious columns, the bilious women in coloured glass, 
the sideboard, with its modern imitations of gres de Flandres, Vene- 
ian and German glass, and the chairs, with covering nailed down 
on them firmly with multitudinous nails, as if they were coffins. 
Then they stare at the wall-paper, in which golden stars appear to 
foat in a firmament of bilious olive, till one, more strong-minded 
‘han the rest, makes a dash at the great brass inkstand, and sets 
rigorously to work writing letters, like a sensible woman, as she is. 
One by one the patients are summoned by the sonorous-voiced 
butler, and pass across the goodly hall into the consulting-room on 
the other side—a snug apartment, the walls of which, as if to make 
amends for the dearth of pictorial art in the dining-room, are liter- 
ally covered with devotional works, rich with gold and vivid hues. 
On shelves and brackets are reduced copies of the triumphs of 
antique sculpture. At the window is placed a vast desk, on which 
lies an instrument less pleasant to look upon than the copy of 
Rafaelle’s ‘ Marriage of St. Catherine,’ which hangs on the opposite 
wall, This instrument is a thing ofterror, with its long steel arms 
extended as if to clutch its victim, who has now no time to retreat ; 
for he is at once welcomed by a kindly voice, with just a pleasant 
twang of the far side of Tweed. Seated on a plain upright chair, he 
undergoes a swift and searching investigation. He is asked to 
reveal first his sufferings, and then his manner of life, day by day 
and hour by hour, to the keen-faced doctor, whose sharply-pointed 
beard is quickly raised and dropped with each query. Dr. Spark’s 
costume is of that curiously smooth black which conveys the idea 
that it grows on the wearer: that if one met him at the top of 
Mont Blane, or at the bottom of a coal-pit, he would still wear the 
same exterior. There are men of this kind in the scientific 
world, and in that dubious region which abuts on the domain 
of pure science. There is great power of inquisition in the 
pated beard, which seems determined to plunge into the inner- 
host secrets of the soul. With furtive look the patient eyes 
the unpleasant instrument on the desk, inwardly hoping that 
it is reserved for more dangerous cases, and that he is not 
lar gone enough to require its application. The hope is futile. 
he sharply-pointed beard turns away for an instant, and a 
Soft delicate hand seizes the gruesome apparatus, which appears 
capable of any atrocity, from the drawing of a tooth to the am- 
_— of a limb. He listens anxiously, to hear at last that 
* spiteful-looking machine is only a double stethoscope used by 
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Dr. Spark for examining the heart. The apparently cruel arms aro 
unclosed, but only that one extremity of each may be inserted jp 
the ear of the physician, who believes himself thus enabled to gauge 
the condition of the patient’s heart more perfectly; and beyong 
doubt, this part of the examination is most carefully conducted. 
Sounded thoroughly while in a sitting position, the patient is next 
asked to walk and then to run a few steps, after which he is sounded 
again and again, and feels for the moment as if he were undergoing 
the examination preliminary to that very unpleasant operation the 
insurance of his life. Then he is questioned as to hereditary gout 
and nervous affections, and is asked to show how well he can read 
with one eye covered over. At length the physician speaks, giving a 
decided opinion as to his patient’s condition, and prescribing a rule 
of life somewhat differing from that which he has been accustomed 
to follow. He not infrequently writes down minute directions as to 
the conduct of life—as to meat, drink, and exercise; and delivers a 
little lecture in which the harshness and implacability of Nature are 
fully set forth. Life is shut in a narrow groove and must be pur- 
sued therein. The questioner is not very ill—people who are very 
ill do not often consult Dr. Spark—but he is sickly enough to cause 
anxiety to his friends, and a consultation is considered neces- 
sary. Ifhe have resided in hot climates, or led a fast, furious, 
and fashionable life, he will probably hear that ‘ Nature is implac- 
able,’ and that, ‘sooner or later, she will revenge herself on those 
who neglect her laws.’ A natural life, with but slight assistance 
from medicaments, is prescribed, and one luxury after the other is 
gently but firmly forbidden. This question of life and diet is 
strongly insisted on by Dr. Spark. Finally comes the prescrip- 
tion; and the patient retires from the presence of the physician 
with the disquieting phrase, ‘ Nature is implacable,’ before his mind's 
eye, as if blazoned on a fiery scroll. 


Mr. Osric CLAYPOLE. 


GoLD-RIMMED spectacles ; hair carefully distributed by the brush, 
so that it covers the area committed to it by nature; and black 
whiskers crisply curled round a rosy, healthy face, convey the 
impression that Mr. Osric Claypole is anything else in the world 
but a surgeon, extra and ordinary, to illustrious personages, and 
the uppermost thousand of what Americans call ‘ upper-ten-dom. 
His blue frock-coat with its velvet collar, his capacious waistcoat, 
and cravat tied in a coaching fold, secured by a lapis-lazuli pi, 
indicate rather the broad-acred squire than the confidential surge? 
of the younger Court and the ‘ nobility and gentry of the fashionable 
world.’ Osric Claypole was, in fact, bred for the former vocation, 
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snd would probably have fulfilled it to perfection had not a quarrel 
with his father—a man of genuine cross-country cut, and the mas- 
rof twenty thousand a year—sent him suddenly from play to work, 
and steady up-hill work of the hardest kind. When Osric Claypole 
jines out, as he does on every night that he does not entertain at 
home, he shuftles off the last remnant of the doctoral coil, and is 
the heartiest and merriest of companions. He has, in his own 
yords, a ‘lucid interval of three hours,’ and employs them to his own 

rfect contentment and the great joy of his friends, who, if gifted 
with ‘pigeon-hole brains,’ make mental notes of his good stories, 
and retail them, to the great increase of their own reputation for 
amusing power. No man moving in London society has so perfect 
a habit of divesting mind and body of professional taint. With legs 
placed far apart, he dashes off in a few well-thought-out sentences 
a neat epigrammatic narrative with keen point, but without a tinge 
of bitterness, social or professional. Profoundly versed in the 
scientific and practical part of his craft, he never ‘ talks science’ or 
girds at a professional rival. 

Mr., not Dr., Osric Claypole dwells in the very hotbed of doc- 
tordom, yet does not take advantage of his degree to style himself 
‘doctor.’ His house is of that round-the-corner kind which exer- 
cises the ingenuity of cabmen, for, while supposed to be in a 
street, it is really in a square. His door is opened by a pale ser- 
vant, grave and wise beyond his apparent years, for behind that 
expressionless visage marked with the smallpox’ lurk keen know- 
ledge and presence of mind—both necessary at Mr. Claypole’s in 
working hours. It is not there, as elsewhere, the custom to drive 
patients into a kind of pen until they come up for examination, let- 
ting them take the risk of meeting each other. There is the usual 
doctor’s dining-room of course, with a heavy mahogany sideboard 
furnished with vessels of brass and of potter’s work. A few en- 
gravings decorate the sober walls, and a few volumes of railway 
reading lie on the tables. What the rickety or the gouty, the feeble 
and the obese, could find to comfort them in a cheap edition of 
Sword and Gown—a true Guy Livingstonian muscular romance— 
is difficult to imagine. Yet this is all they would find to do if they 
were really kept waiting in the dining-room, which affords such 
slight material for morning’s reflection over a bad night. More- 
over, the other and more rejoiceful side of the ‘pen’ system is 
missed. There is none of that gloomy, but not uninteresting, 
speculation as to what is the matter with one’s neighbour in wait- 
ing) hone of that triumphant sense of superiority experienced by 
gy Christians while contemplating persons more sickly-looking 
oo themselves. Perchance, on crowded mornings, a brace of 

uardsmen may find themselves téte-d-téte in Mr. Claypole’s dining- 
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room for half an hour; but this is quite an exception to the rule 
Practice has shown that patients of the upper thousand of the 
upper ten are best apart. A moment’s thought will realise this 
Lord Squareacres, who wants a line of railway brought throngh 
Angleton, and wants, beside, to know how much champagne he 
may drink without bringing on the gout, would be a little shocked 
if he met Sir Rattlin Steymer, the chairman of the board he ig 
desirous to propitiate, also seeking for medical counsel ; and both of 
the big-wigs might be brought to confusion by Mr. McBogie, the con. 
sulting engineer, if he suddenly popped in upon them. MeBogie is 
a great man, as great almost as Chandos Parolles, Q.C., but neither 
he nor his chiefs can afford that people should think them to be 
ill. More serious sorrow would occur if Lady Rougemore or beau- 
tiful Mrs. Powderham should meet each other and a committee of 
their admirers in Mr. Claypole’s waiting-room. Pretty young men 
hate sickly women, and the suspicion of illness would sadly thin 
the crowd of admirers who dog the footsteps of those ladies. Old 
Lord Totteredge, too, would be horrified to be seen in the sober 
light of a winter morning by any of the young men to whom he 
tells such capital stories at night in the smoking-room of the 
Scarborough Club. 

Wherefore Mr. Claypole’s house is distributed, as it were, into 
pigeon-holes. Lady Rougemore is in the big drawing-room, and 
Mrs. Powderham in the little one. Lady Rougemore has a nice 
taste in old china, and enjoys herself very much, for Osric Clay- 
pole’s drawing-room is the .‘ prettiest thing of its kind in London.’ 
It is the drawing-room of a bachelor, and is therefore perfectly 
appointed. Being a bachelor, the fashionable surgeon has happily 
no consideration for fashion, and laughs at the Queen Anne craze 
of the hour, as he sneers at fire-gilt and silver-plated harness. As 
his taste is for brass in harness, so is it for Louis Seize work in his 
drawing-room, which is unique in its way. The inside of the 
window-sashes is painted to match the curtains, and the gilding on 
the ceiling and the decorations of the looking-glasses are all caleu- 
lated to accord with the rest ofthe furniture. Lady Rougemore has 
also a delightful opportunity of studying some charming Battersea 
china candlesticks and a pair of turquoise vases of genuine pite 
tendre, gilt in the thickest and painted in the tenderest manner. 
She can also while away a pleasant half-hour in examining the 
crossed swords and star on the Dresden china plates and candle- 
sticks, and in observing the peculiarly beautiful shade of blue 
in the Sevres group at the further window. ‘There is matter 
too for her ladyship’s contemplation in old buhl cabinets and 
choice marqueterie. Meanwhile old Totteredge is in the library; 
Squareacres in the ‘den,’ and Steymer in the consulting-room— 
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neer corner apartment, with a flood of light, to which the doctor 
tgms his back, falling full upon the patient’s face. The sufferer 
pecomes gradually aware of a genial presence in the cosy room, 
yd runs through the catalogue of his ailments to a doctor who 
ssesses the unspeakable charm of never being too serious. But 
he can be impressive at times. When a patient tells him that he 
knows the regimen prescribed is excellent, but that he cannot bring 
himself to it—that, instead of a deerhound, he is only a turn- 
git, and must keep on his regular round of life—the genial 
Qsric at once interposes: ‘ Don’t tell me you can’t doa thing, 
pay. Can't means either want of organisation or want of pluck ;’ 
and rebellion is quelled at once. Mr. Claypole has been told that 
he cannot do without a secretary ; but he does without one, never- 
theless. He has lithographed forms, which he fills up, and thus 
vets through all his correspondence himself, either between seven 
ind nine o’clock in the morning, or in his brougham as he drives 
round to his patients in the afternoon, or again on the long railway 
journeys he is compelled to take while attending professionally on 
the ‘junior Court.’ So he is always at work, saving the three 
hours of reldche, as he calls it, at dinner-time. Save in this one 
instance, Mr. Claypole does not air his French, albeit he speaks 
that language admirably. Hence, as well as for his high profes- 
sional skill, he is ofttimes summoned by the illustrious personage 
who, in Newmarket parlance, would be styled his ‘ first master,’ to 
attend such Royal and distinguished guests as fall sick during a 
visit to the English Court. It is of course impossible for the ser- 
vant of the second person in this country to demand any fee for 
such ministrations. He works as a matter of Duty, with a capital 
D. But now and then he receives a reward which in value and 
manner almost astonishes him, the most imperturbable of West 
countrymen. As the Pasha of Many Tales said of the clever 
raconteur, ‘Let his mouth be filled with gold’—a very shabby 
recompense, by the way, unless his mouth were as big as that of 
4 certain famous songstress—so did the King of Wallonia give 
Usric a handful of diamonds. Court favour has thus its pleasant 
as well as its serious aspects. For the rest, Mr. Claypole knows 
perfectly well how to manage his many-titled clients, and has the 
quetest way of bringing them to their bearings when they presume 
ver-much on the influence of birth and money. A habit of 
keen thought, and vast experience of the diseases of youth as of 
those of middle age, have given him rare skill in the diseases 
of rickety youth and of those ‘ well-beloved gouty ones’ who are 
sng down hill too fast for their fancy, and beg the doctor to 
put the drag on,’ as Mr. Weller senior chose to express it. 
leutenant Crutch and Captain Toothpick get a very plain 
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programme set before them, as do poor old Totteredge ay) 
the Duchess of Martingale. And the really sharp stern com. 
mand to do this thing or die, is conveyed so pleasantly that the 
quotation from Amphitryon, ‘ Le seigneur Jupiter sait dorer la 
pilule,’ originally very differently applied, rises involuntarily to the 
lips. All is pleasant and cheery, as if the doctor were getting 
into trim for his dinner-party in the evening. What matters, after 
all, that awkward nervous affection? It can be reduced. What 
those premonitory symptoms of gout? They can be allayed. Thy 
prescription in pocket and merry gibe on the lip, Mr. Osric Clay. 
pole’s malades bien portants drop out into the street, or rather 
square, and give him time to go to the help of those graye 
cases from which not even the upper thousand of the upper ten 
thousand are free. 










































































COCK-FIGHTING. 





‘It has a strange quick jar upon the ear, 
That cocking.’ BYRON. 


Ayoxe the many ‘ countrey contentments’ which quaint old Gervase 
Markham describes as the proper pursuits of country gentlemen in 
the year of grace 1615, none is more carefully treated than the 
‘choyce, ordering, and dyeting of fighting-cocks for the battell,’ as 
he expresses it; and if we may judge of this amusement by the 
number of treatises, prescriptions, and dissertations published on 
the subject, it was indeed one of the most favourite pastimes of our 
ancestors. The higher education and refinement of the present 
generation, and the all too-paternal legislation of modern Govern- 
ments, have pretty well abolished the pursuit of cocking; and the 
difficulty of obtaining good birds, when there are so few breeders 
‘for the pit,’ added to the risk of fines, or even imprisonment, if 
detected in assisting at a ‘ main,’ have choked off nearly all those 
who were inclined to follow in the steps of their ancestors in this 
direction. ‘To my mind, however, it seems that if no one were to 
commit a more serious breach of the peace than that of witnessing 
two fowls engage in mortal combat, the overtaxed ratepayer might 
safely profit by the abolition of police-rates. Cock-fighting is not 
an offence against the laws of this country: for though the main- 
taining ofa disorderly house where cock-fighting and sundry kindred 
sports may be witnessed by the public is an indictable offence, Iam 
not aware that there is any statute forbidding two persons to 
match their respective game-cocks against one another on any pri- 
vate premises. The question is one of ‘ cruelty to animals,’ and 
itis on this plea alone that so many convictions have been obtained 
of late years. For my part I do not see the great cruelty of allow- 
ing two animals to follow out their natural instincts. A game-cock’s 
whole being is wrapped up in the one idea of pugnacity: turn out 
two birds in the fields a quarter of a mile apart, and see if you can 
prevent their fighting ; it is their instinct, their nature, their whole 
being ; you cannot coerce them and make them fight as you can a 
dog; if they do not want to fight they will not do so; but, on the 
other hand, I defy you to prevent them from joining battle except 
o confining them—only if you are so wicked as to look on at the 

ght you will be fined. And so you may be, nowadays, for spurring 
your horse, or for marking your Cochin-China fowls. ‘ Ah,’ say 


the officers of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
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and the other old women, ‘ but you put sharp steel spurs on the poor 
cocks, that is where the cruelty lies!’ O, but if people would only talk 
of matters they understand! or ifI could induce one of thege Worthy 
sentimentalists to lay aside his squeamishness for once, and to Witness 
first a battle between cocks armed only with the weapons with which 
Nature has provided them, and afterwards one fought with tho 
‘cruel’ steel spurs, how rapidly would he alter his opinion! In the 
former case the wretched birds, armed only with the comparatively 
short, blunt, natural spur, hammer and hack one another, possibly 
for hours, until one sinks from exhaustion and dies—the thought of 
giving in never enters the head of the ‘true game.’ In the latter 
case there is a short rapid skirmish ; a few smart blows are quickly 
interchanged, but the first thrust that goes home terminates the 
affair; and the whole thing is over in fewer seconds than it would 
take minutes to- terminate it in the other way. The difference ig 
precisely the same as it would be in the case of two men determined 
to fight to the death, in the one case provided with bludgeons, and 
beating one another till the weaker was at length fairly mashed into 
& corpse, or, on the other hand, armed with rapiers, so that skill 
and activity could be brought into play, and the first successful 
lunge could settle the business at once and for ever. No one who 
has once seen the two tried could hesitate for a moment as to the 
comparative cruelty of the natural or the artificial spur. How- 
ever, there is no possibility of a revival of cock-fighting, and it is, 
no doubt, an amusement that is not altogether consonant with the 
sulture and refinement of the present age. 

Another cause which has contributed to the downfall of cocking 
may be found in the great increase of race-meetings throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. In former times there were only 
some twenty meetings (besides those at Newmarket) held during the 
year. The country squires, whose season of gaiety consisted of, at 
the outside, a brief sojourn at ‘the Bath’ or ‘the Wells,’ had little 
opportunity for gratifying their mild gambling propensities excepting 
at the mains, which were constantly taking place between the differ- 
ent country gentlemen, and between various parishes, towns, oF 
counties. Nosport, except racing, offers a better field for gambling 
than cocking. Where the birds are good, well trained, and well 
handled, the greatest uncertainty prevails as to the result of a battle, 
and the fight ‘is never lost until it is won,’ as old cockers say. Nor 
were the ‘ gilded youth’ ofa hundred years ago backward in availing 
themselves of the opportunities for betting that were thus afforded 
them. Any one who will peruse the racing calendars of, s9Y; 
between 1740 and 1800, will find, appended to every account of @ 
race-meeting, a description of the mains fought between various 
persons or societies for very large sums. Nothing is commoner 
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to read of a main of 1000/. and 5001. the battle, of 5000. 
od 1001. a battle, and similar sums. The private betting that 
gould take place upon such events as these would naturally be very 
heavy, and afford an outlet for the gambling spirit of the neighbour- 
hood that would last it for some time. Nowadays, in these times of 
nilways and weekly race-meetings, every young farmer or trades- 
nan has his ‘ dollar’ or ‘ quid’ upon his fancy for this or that great 
handicap, which he is generally able to see run off; and there is 
hardly a village without its sporting butcher, with a book open 
om every event of importance, and driving a roaring betting-trade 
amongst his neighbours. Hence cocking as a medium for specu- 
lation was no longer a requisite, and its decline has been the 


more speedy in consequence. 
The largest main of which any note can be found was fought at 


Lincoln about 1820. The stakes were 5000/. the main and 
10001. the battle. Seven battles were fought, and the winning 


cocks were victorious in five of them; thus landing for their owner 
the nice round sum of 8000I. in stakes, besides bets. Gilliver, a 
trainer (or more properly ‘ feeder’) of great note at that time, had 
the care of the successful cocks. Indeed at that period he seems 
to have been almost invincible. Perhaps it will not be out of place 


here to define what is signified by the term main, which is not now’ 


familiar to many people. A ‘main,’ then, is the match or under- 
taking to fight cocks made between any two persons, and is generally 
arranged by proper articles being drawn up and signed by the con- 


tracting parties. Any number of cocks may be matched in a main,, - 


and of any weight; but perhaps the most usual form of contract 
would run somewhat as follows: ‘A B and C D undertake to 
“show” or produce on the... day of... twenty-one cocks, between 
the weights of 8lbs. Sozs. and 4 lbs. 100zs. All that weigh 
within one ounce of one another to fight for...J. per battle, and a 
futher sum of... 1. to be staked, to become the property of the 
owner of the cocks winning the greatest number of battles.’ Many 
ther conditions were inserted as to the length of spurs, extra 
battles, &c. ; but the above form the principal. It will be thus 
‘een that should the cocks all be nearly of the same weight, a good 


many battles—possibly twenty-one—might ensue; but should the 


birds of one owner run from 3 lbs. 8 ozs. to 4 Ibs. 2 ozs., and those 
of the other from 4 Ibs. 4 ozs. to 4 Ibs. 10 ozs., very few, if any,. 
vould come near enough to each other in weight to be matched, or, 
8 It is called, ‘fall in.’ Hence many large mains have beem 
ded by one or two battles ; but the usual number is perhaps: 
om seven to thirteen battles out of twenty-one cocks shown. 

us 1s the modern system of fighting cocks; but the amuse~ 
Ment itself ig of very ancient date. Like all sports connected with 
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the training of birds or of wild animals, cock-fighting is probably of 
Oriental origin. To this day it is a national sport among the natives 
of India, and the breed of cocks used there are probably the 
best in the world. At any rate, it is one of the oldest of sports, 
Themistocles, the Athenian general, according to Avlian, referred 
to it in a memorable address to his army before engaging his Persian 
foe; and it is recorded to have been encouraged by law among the 
ancient Greeks. When it was introduced into this country is up. 
certain, but in all probability it was imported by the Romans, [t 
was noticed in a proclamation of Edward III. ; but the first direct 
Royal encouragement it received was from Henry VIII., who built 
a cock-pit at the Palace of Whitehall. Roger Ascham, the tutor 
of Queen Elizabeth, published a treatise on the sport; and James 
I. was a great cocker; but in 1654 cock-fighting was abolished by 
an Act of Oliver Cromwell’s. This Act soon fell into abeyance, for 
the glories of the Royal cock-pit at Westminster were revived by 
Charles II., who had a noted breed of ‘pile,’ or light-coloured, 
white-and-red game-fowl. This, however, was not the only resort 
of cockers, for there was a cock-pit in Drury-lane, one in Jewin- 
street, and a third in Shoe-lane. The Royal pit was, however, the 
orthodox or fashionable one ; and the rules of this pit were published 
as the regulations which were to control all mains throughout the 
kingdom, much as the laws promulgated by the Jockey Club regu- 
late racing nowadays. Very necessary too was it for some fixed 
rules to be laid down with regard to cocking, upon which such enor- 
mous sums of money sometimes depended that, without definite 
laws, endless chicanery might have been practised. Very lengthy is 
the code, and most clearly defined are the rules for deciding a pro- 
longed battle, when the cocks are too much exhausted to despatch 
one another. ‘ Counting’ is then resorted to, and the bird that 
fought his opponent last, after a certain number was counted, was 
declared the victor. ‘Pounding’ was also a mode of deciding 4 
battle, i.e. if one of the backers of either cock was willing to bet 
101. to a crown on one bird or the other, and the bet was not 
taken, the battle was decided in favour of the bird on which the odds 
were laid. This plan was of course only resorted to in the case of 
the fight being practically decided already, and was a formal way of 
ayoiding the tedious process of ‘ counting out.’ 

Cocking, then, flourished under these laws during the reigns of 
the four Georges, and was at its height about the commencement of 
this century. It flourished until a conviction or two was gained 
against different persons, under Martin’s Act, for practising it, whet 
the gentlemen abandoned the sport; and it has only led a fitful 
and declining existence since then. Among the last generation of 
cockers may be named the Earl of Derby, grandfather of the pi 
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gent peer, whose breed of black-red. cocks, with white legs, is 
qmous to this day. Lord Sefton, his contemporary, was just as 
seen a hand, and also bred black-reds, with willow legs, and the 
special peculiarity that when ‘ cut out, or trimmed for the pit, by 
having their long hackle-feathers cut short, their necks would 
always show white. Sir Harry Goodriche too had a famous strain 
of black-breasted reds, with yellow legs; and this excellent breed 
was preserved after his death by Mr. Lane Fox of Bramham, who 
‘s never behindhand where anything in the way of sport is con- 
med. | 

: One of the most enthusiastic cockers ever known was Colonel 
Mordaunt, who lived about 1780. He had one of the best strains 
of game-cocks in England; and, having vanquished all his com- 
patriots, proceeded with his birds to India to pit them against the 
best birds in that country—no small undertaking in those days. 
Colonel Mordaunt, however, suffered a defeat, partly from the 
great difficulty of transporting his birds, in good health, to India, 
and partly no doubt because he found in that country game-cocks 
superior to the best he could produce. A somewhat similar experi- 
ment has been tried in very recent times, and it is the opinion of 
those who have made the trial that there are now in India strains 
of game-fowl superior to any which are bred in Europe. A very 
clever picture was painted, by Zoffany, of the great main fought at 
Lucknow, in 1786, between Colonel Mordaunt and the King of 
Qude, which contains portraits of the distinguished personages 
who assisted thereat. The prints of this picture by Earlom are 
well known to collectors of valuable engravings, but are now very 
scarce. 

One of the greatest of English cockers was Dr. Bellyse of Audlem, 
who died in 1829. For many a year he was the principal figure 
at the great mains which were yearly fought at Chester in the race- 
week, He bred largely, rearing seven or eight hundred chickens, 
and his favourite breed were the white piles, which in later years 
became so famous as the ‘ Cheshire piles,’ and are valuable even to 
this day. Setting an example which many have since followed, 
Dr. Bellyse drifted back to the brown and black breasted red birds, 
— have, after all, stood the test of time better than any more 
ancy colours. 

Cheshire was always a great county for cocking. At Chester 
taces the Irish brown-reds would put in anappearance. Lancashire 
would bring her black-reds from the walks of Lords Derby, Sefton, 
and others ; and many a good Staffordshire dun was brought to try 
conclusions with the famed ‘ Cheshire piles ;’ while Cholmondeleys, 
Egertons, Warburtons, and Wilbrahams hung over the pit and 
backed their respective birds against the best of the strangers. Great 
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mains were fought between Lord Mexborough and the Cotton ang 
Meynell families ; and Lichfield, Manchester, Preston, York, ang 
Newton, each and all, were the scenes of mains, when enormong 
sums changed hands. 

The ‘feeders’ of those days were held in higher repute even 
than the more celebrated trainers of racehorses are now.  Gilliyer 
a, Staffordshire man, was at the head of them; and Potter, who for 
years managed Lord Derby’s cocks, was equally noted. The feeder’s 
province was to select, try, train, and deliver the cock into the pit 
properly ‘heeled’ and ready for the contest. The setter then took 
charge of him, and there is no less difference between various 
‘gsetters-to’ than between jockeys. Much depends on him; for it 
requires great skill to handle a beaten cock to the best advantage, 
while a slight transgression of one of the rules of the pit would at 
once give the battle to the adversary. Porter and Gum were names 
of note in former days as setters-to; Davis and young Gilliver in 
more recent times, while Charles Faultless had no equal for ‘ heel- 
ing’ birds, 1.¢. fastening on the artificial spurs to the best advantage 
—a very difficult and nice job. 

The last series of good mains were fought, about thirty years 
ago, at Elmore’s Farm, near London, between the then Earl of 
Sefton and various other gentlemen. Gum and Davis were the 
setters-to; and the latter was successful in each main. Since then 
there have been many mains fought, more or less good in character, 
and many have been stopped by the police. But at best it has been 
2, hole-and-corner business; and the sport, whether it be a good or 
bad one, must be acknowledged to have gone the way of all that is 
old fashioned and out of date. 

Newmarket was always a great centre of cock-fighting, and most 
of the jockeys and trainers were keen on the sport. Sam Chifney 
was an ardent cocker, and had a famous yard of fowls at Fidget 
Farm, his small property near Newmarket, which was bought with 
his earnings, and named after his first mount on one of the Prince 
of Wales’s horses at Stockbridge. Frank Butler had a famous 
breed of grays, but John Scott at Whitewall adhered to the beautiful 
black-reds ; while the same handsome breed lorded it in the stable- 
yard at Danebury. No more enthusiastic supporter of cocking ever 
existed than the late Admiral Rous, and he to the last regretted 
the laws which put a stop to the practice of it ; while Lord Chester- 
field and General Peel were both frequently to be seen at the side 
of the cock-pit. 

The literature of cocking is in itself a study, and is unequalled 
for the enthusiasm shown by the writers for their favourite sport, 
and for the quaint expressions and tales recorded therein. I have 
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Ascham in the days of Queen Elizabeth, and to the chapter on it 
in Markham’s Way to get Wealth, published in 1615. A very 
interesting little book, entitled the Royal Pastime of Cocking, was 
sblished in 1709, with very many (and some most unsavoury) 
recipes for training, physicking, and curing the game-cock ; and a 

phlet dated about 1800, called simply Cocking, has, besides 
complete directions for training and breeding game-cocks, one of the 
most curious and scientific tables for calculating the odds upon a 
main of cocks that it ever entered the head of an arithmetician 
to compile. The only modern work on the subject is a clever 
American one, published in 1869, by Dr. Cooper. It contains 
excellent instructions for breeding, rearing, and training ‘ cocks of 
the game ;’ but a great portion ofthe book is taken up by describing 
diferent so-called strains, which in many cases are but the result of 
ordinary crosses among game-fowl. 

Cocking appears to be now more popular in the United States 
than in this country, to judge by the accounts which from time to 
time reach us of the mains fought there; but even in England 
a few adventurous souls occasionally succeed in matching their 
favourites against each other, and in bringing off a little main on 
the quiet. Not ten years ago the ‘office’ was sent to me that 
a main, which had been for some time on the tapis, was to come 
offon such day at a certain place. All was sport in those days that 
came in my way; So one spring evening I took a ticket for a station 
some hundred and fifty miles from town, accompanied by a famous 
cocker, one of the old school, whose varied experiences and rich 
fund of anecdote beguiled the way down better than the most 
sensational novel which the bookstalls ever afforded. Rather late at 
night we arrived at the neatest and cleanest of country inns, where 
we found a few choice spirits assembled, full of news, but somewhat 
down in the mouth. Information, it appeared, had been given to 
the police, and, though the cocks were well and money staked, it 
seemed very doubtful whether the main could come off. However, 
an early hour in the morning found us en route for the trysting- 
place ; and as we started we met a shepherd in a smock-frock, with 
a curiously military bearing for a man of his profession. A wink 
was passed round; and in another mile a second man, with the 
erect carriage of the unmistakable bobby, but dressed in a rusty 
Sut of black, with a white tie, was met. ‘ Good-morning, gentle- 
men,’ quoth this worthy; ‘you’d better give it up, I assure you.’ 
‘Who is that? asked I, somewhat anxiously. ‘O,’ said one of 
our party, ‘it’s the superintendent of police from , & capital 
fellow. I know him well ; and he and his men have been in all the 
ptblic-houses about, disguised as you see, gaining information about 
this match,’ Things began to look rather fishy, but in a few 
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minutes we arrived at the house where the main was to be fought 
There we found an excellent breakfast, and the principals concerned 
in the match engaged in earnest debate with a few of their friends 
After much consultation it was decided that, as the police were “ 
thoroughly on the alert, it was useless to commence a main which 
must inevitably be interrupted, and therefore by mutual congent 
the heavy stakes depending on this event were drawn. As, however 
the birds were actually on the spot, and some eleven on each side 
had ‘fallen in’ to fight, it was agreed that after an interval of g 
few hours these birds should fight for five pounds a battle, with no 
money depending on the odd event. ‘The main being off, several 
of the party left, some to return presently; and the news was al- 
lowed to percolate to the ears of the police, who, after an hour or 
two, retired their forces, withdrew various scouts from trees which 
commanded a view of the premises, and apparently disappeared from 
the scene. A move was now made to the pit, which had been extem- 
porised in the coach-house, forming one side of a neat stable-yard 
enclosed by a high wall. Experience in the hunting-field had 
taught me to look, immediately on entering an enclosure, for the 
readiest way out of it; and I speedily noted that at the side farthest 
from the door was a horse-block, set against the wall. The coach- 
house floor was neatly covered with fresh-cut sods, and seats and 
benches were arranged along the walls. In the adjoining stable, 
in their pens, were the champions, crowing lusty defiance at each 
other ; and I think, at the sight of these, even the most rigid 
humanitarian could not but have relaxed his firmness and shared 
the enthusiasm of the connoisseurs. Their neat blood-like heads, 
with the bright fierce eye and strong aquiline beak, joined on to 
the lithe sinewy neck, seemed but an appropriate finish-off to their 
sturdy muscular bodies, richly painted in all the bright hues of the 
rainbow. Surely among all God’s creatures there is none more 
beautiful than the gamecock—none more strong, active, and sym- 
metrical (unless it be a fox-hound of high class, than which no 
animal can be more shapely); and when to all this beauty you add 
a courage altogether unrivalled throughout the whole creation, it is 
not to be wondered at that many a man has pinned his faith upon 
the beautiful creature, which never told a lie or turned tail on its 
foe. In the one set of pens was a series of splendid brown-breasted 
red cocks, so like one another that, except for a difference in the 
size of each, no stranger could have told them apart ; and no wonder, 
for two or three generations of men had joined the majority since 
first this strain was perpetuated by the ancestors of its present 
owner. On the other side was more variation. Reds, grays, and 
duns all were seen, and several different strains represented ; but it 
was evident that the birds were selected with care, and that each 
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me would require a tough foe to make him yield. Wenow watched 
the dainty spur, of so-called silver (but in reality made of an alloy, 
tough and hard, the secret of which has died out with the sport it 

ined to), being attached to the natural spur of the cock, which 
was sawn off about half an inch from the leg. This was a nice 
process, and it required a skilled hand to neatly adjust the artificial 
spur, and bandage it in its place with waxed thread. All prepara- 
tions being concluded, the pit was cleared, the cocks handed to the 
setters, and, after a preliminary peck or two while in hand, the birds 
were simultaneously set down. ‘The first dart into attitude as the 
birds challenged was magnificent, and then the ‘ buckle-to’ or join- 
ing of battle that followed was indeed enough to take one’s breath 
away. For fully three minutes one confused mass of wings and 
feathers was seen ; blow succeeded blow with startling rapidity, and 
the feints and parries that could be occasionally seen were surpris- 
ing, After a few minutes they separated just at the side of the 
pit, and in one second each bird was in his active setter’s hand. 
As they were put down again, it was plain to be seen that, while 
the brown-red was comparatively untouched, the gray had sustained 
adeadly injury. No thought of yielding was in the gallant bird’s 
breast, as again and again he rose and struck with all his force at 
his antagonist, hoping yet by a lucky blow to win the victory; but 
it was not to be; his blows became weaker and weaker, while his 
lusty foe struck hard and sharp, and, ere long, drove his keen 
weapon through the brain of the gray cock, and crowed a shrill note 
of triumph. 

The next battle was another affair altogether. The cocks, a 
brown-red and a pile, were most evenly matched. After the first 
and second buckle-to no serious blow had been given or received ; 
and though both birds were bleeding and out of breath, yet their 
thrusts were as straight, their parries as quick, as at first. For many 
minutes the fight wore on; the odds, which were given and taken 
freely, fluctuating as each cock got hold, rose, and struck; but the 
victory hung in the balance, and none could say which was the 
better bird. At last a lucky blow from the pile strikes the red 
clan through the throat, almost suffocating him, and rendering it 
doubtful if he could be even set again. The odds, which had jumped 
05 to 1 on the pile, drop to 2 to 1, as the red is seen again on 
his legs, warily feinting to get a fair cut at his foe; and it is evi- 
dent that the care and judgment in breeding, which for three genera- © 
tons have been bestowed upon the staying-powers of his race, are not 
thrown away, forhe fights as keen and as steady as ever, under a terrible 
piudvantage, and apparently knows not how to falter or to yield. 
“9 birds are now tired, and barely able to strike, but the pile is 
¢ stronger and uninjured ; when, with a last effort, the red throws 
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all his strength into one terrific blow with both heels at the head of 
his adversary, and falls faint and exhausted on his side, unable ty 
rise. But thereis no more need for him todo so: his last effort 
has gone home, and his adversary lies convulsed and dying behing 
him, stricken through the eye and brain. 

At the conclusion of this battle several of us repaired to the 
open yard to breathe the fresh air and stretch our legs, when a 
shout of warning and dismay reached us from the road. Evidently 
something was wrong. I sprang on the horse-block, and ing mo. 
ment realised the position. The police had gained information of 
our returning to the place, and organised an attack; our sentinels 
were surprised, our outposts driven in, and the whole regiment of 
‘blues’ were then rushing up the short drive which led to the 
stable-yard we were all penned in. Immediate action was neces. 
sary. In those days a ten-foot wall presented no obstacle worth 
speaking of (Hheu, fugaces anni /), and in one moment I had landed 
over the wall, and found myself in the corner of a field surrounded 
by a high paling. In a moment more I was over these, and speed- 
ing like a deer towards a neighbouring farmstead ; this led, I knew, 
into the high-road, which, once gained, would enable me to resume 
the character ofa law-abiding citizen. Pursuit at first was hot, but 
soon abandoned. Yet I had ample time to pause and laugh at the 
strenuous, yet abortive, attempts of an energetic but obese member 
of the force to overtake me. Finding that rolling over a ridge and 
furrow was by no means his ‘ platform,’ he soon returned to his 
comrades, and left me to pursue the even tenor of my way. I, for 
my part, walked quietly back to the inn I started from, where I was 
speedily joined by others of the party, blue at the thoughts of fines, 
and shaking at the possible prospect of the ‘ stone jug ;’ and ere 
long there turned up my ancient and crafty companion who had 
led me into this pickle, but who, I was delighted to find, had also 
escaped by some means known only to himself, not, I fancy, alto- 
gether unconnected with judiciously applied ‘ palm oil.’ Soon, 
however, we were seated in a railway-carriage, speeding townwards 
from the scene of disaster, and somewhat inclined to believe that, 


so far as cocking in England is concerned, ‘ Le jeu ne vaut pas ls 
chandelle.’ 













































THE GHOST OF A CHANCE. 


A Strange Story, 
By W. W. Fenn. 





Part I. 


tue whole affair sounds like the wildest romance. Granted. It 
‘; not for me to go into the question of its probability; I simply 
record certain facts which have come under my notice. 

Here is a young fellow, like scores of others, with just enough 

rty to live on and to deprive him of the spur to exertion. A 
barrister, quite briefless, dabbling in art, literature, and music, and 
doing nothing with either. Amongst other tastes he has one for 
quaint jewelry,—not for his own adornment, but he collects it, and 
possesses Many curious specimens, ancient and modern. I know 
him very well, and he has often shown me these treasures. 

One day I call on him, after a long vacation, and find him 
throwing off slip after slip of manuscript. 

‘Excuse me five minutes,’ he says, ‘ and I shall have finished. 
I have made a wonderful addition to my collection, and in the 
oddest manner. I am writing a story about it, and—there—that’s 
the end of the first part.’ 

He has been scribbling away while speaking, and now lays 
down his pen. , 

‘You shall read for yourself,’ he goes on, gathering up his 
manuscript, ‘how it came about, and you will understand why I 
im rather excited at recalling this, the narrowest escape and the 
strangest adventure I ever had in my life.’ 

Then, lighting a cigar, and giving me another, he settles me 


nan easy-chair by the fire, and begins pacing the room, while I 
tead as follows : 


I left King’s Cross by the night-mail on the 16th of last August. 
[was out of health, tired, and wanted to sleep; so, settling my 
ips on the seat to my satisfaction, I suddenly remembered that 
U had nothing to read, and I called the guard to the window that 
he might get me a book. 

- Returning in a minute, he put into my hands Bulwer’s Strange 
ae and as I gave him the money, he said, ‘ Now we're off in 

*minute, sir; I hope you'll like my choice.’ 

Leisurely turning over the leaves by the light of the carriage 

P, I very soon found that the work my friend had selected was 
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utterly distasteful to me, and I regretted having wasted My money 
upon it. It was a story, as most people know, treating of spiritng) 
influences, a subject on which I was thoroughly sceptical. I soon 
got tired of it ; but it served its purpose, and sent me to sleep, and 
sound asleep I remained till the train stopped at Peterborough, 

Only partly awake, I remember letting down the window, ang 
that several persons in the crowd on the platform tried to get into 
the carriage : one fellow, just as we were starting, thrust his head 
so far in that I thought he was going to make a harlequin’s leg 
for it. Drowsily congratulating myself on having had the doo 
locked, I was dropping off to sleep again when I suddenly dis. 
covered I was not alone. Who was that seated in the opposite 
corner of the carriage? <A young lady, assuredly. The dim light 
from the lamp enabled me to discern that she was in evening 
dress, with the hood of her opera-cloak over her head. She ap. 
peared to be busy fastening her earring into her left ear. 

‘How odd,’ I thought, ‘that I should not have seen her get 
in!’ Here were my legs still stretched across the seat, with my 
rug over them, and surely I must have known if she had passed 
me ; and the door certainly had never been opened. 

Very angry and puzzled, I determined to remonstrate with the 
guard at the next station. What an odd costume, too, for travel- 
ling, I thought ; I couldn’t make it out. The young lady was very 
quiet and still, and, as she appeared not to notice me, I hardly 
liked to begin any conversation; so I sat watching her till sleep 
again overtook me. 

All at once the slackening of speed and the shrill, hornble, 
hollow danger whistle of the engine again disturbed my comfortable 
nap, and, lazily looking out, I found to my surprise we were not 
stopping at any station, and that outside nothing could be seen. 
A darkness that might be felt was all that met the eye when tured 
to the open window, whilst the fresh damp air announced that we 
were in the midst of country, and the sighing of the night breeze 
told of woods not far off. Neither station, lights, nor dwellings 
were to be discerned in the utter gloom. . 

A furtive glance across the carriage showed the young lady still 
quietly sitting there fidgeting with her earring, and not the least 
alarmed at this interruption to our journey. 

I called to the guard as he ran by the moment we stopped, 
and, putting my head out of the window, inquired what was the 
matter. ae 

‘Nothing, sir,’ he said cheerily; ‘no danger; only the lines 
blocked, and we’re waiting till they signal us to goon. I expec 
it’s a goods that’s being shunted. It’ll be all right, sir, ™ a few 
minutes.’ 
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I then said, in a low tone, ‘ What possessed you to place this 
young lady in my carriage, when I so especially enjoined you to 
| jeep it empty ?” ; 

‘T never let anybody in,’ protested the man, with surprise. ‘A 
| young lady, do you say ?’ 

Springing on to the step as I drew my head back, he looked 
into the carriage, and exclaimed, ‘ Why, there’s no lady there, sir !’ 

I turned, and imagine my confusion—she was gone! 

‘This passes my understanding,’ said I, ‘for though I'll swear 
she was there before I spoke to you, there is certainly nobody 
there now; she must have got out.’ 

I crossed to the further door, and tried it; it was locked, sure 
enough. I let down the glass and looked out, but in the dark- 
ness, of course, could see nothing. 

‘Why, you’ve been dreaming, sir,’ said the guard, as I, look- 
ing somewhat small, resumed my seat. 

‘Don’t tell me!’ cried I indignantly, and disgusted at the 
absurdity of the position ; ‘I’m perfectly convinced that she was in 
the carriage! Why, here is positive proof,’ I went on, as I per- 
eived, and immediately picked up, a gold earring from the floor 
between her seat and mine. Amazement, mingled with doubt and 
distrust, was plainly depicted on the guard’s handsome countenance, 
as, regarding me with a puzzled half-comical expression, he said, 
after a minute, 

‘Well, sir, if you really believe you saw her, I’d advise your 
changing your carriage.’ 

‘Why so ?’? I demanded, in surprise. 

‘Because it’s well to be on the safe side, sir, for I’ve heard 
something of this kind before. Young ladies are dangerous cus- 
tomers in trains sometimes, sir,’ he added, with the twinkle coming 
into his eye again. As I drew myself up somewhat indignantly, 
hecontinued, ‘ They say an accident is almost certain to occur when 
al apparition has been seen.’ 

So, opening the door, he began to collect my bags and traps, 
while I, perplexed, and not without some feeling of alarm, alighted, 
and followed him hastily along the side of the line. 

‘You might have seen some ladies and gentlemen, all dressed 
fora party, get into the compartment in front of yours at Peter- 
borough,’ resumed the man, as he steered me by the light of his 

ten over the rough ground; ‘and fine and merry they were ; 
they are going to a ball at Grantham. I fancy you must have been 
thea sir, for certainly none of them got into your carriage, 

ough one did try; and as to apparitions, well—’ He did not 
ny the sentence, for just then we found an empty compartment 
© rear of the train; and the engine’s whistle at the same 
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moment announcing the line clear, with but few more word, I 
was very soon again locked in and left to myself. 

My first act, when the train was once more in motion, wag t 
examine carefully the earring so unaccountably found. The gha 
struck me as curious. It was a wheel suspended from a bird’s clay 
which turned when touched. Surely, as I had told the guard, this 
trinket was a proof that I had not been deceived or dreaming; g 
least, this was not the apparition of an earring, at any rate. What 
could it mean? The more I thought of it, the more I was perplexed; 
and, finally, I put it away in my portemonnaie ; and, with a mind 
wearied with puzzling over the strange occurrence, I at length fel] 
asleep once more—but not for long. 

Suddenly I was rudely awakened by a terrific crash and a shock 
which threw me violently forward, while the carriage lurched over 
and nearly capsized. I knew at once an accident had happened— 
the accident half prophesied by the guard. As soon as I could 
collect my scattered senses, and found myself unhurt, I clambered 
out of the carriage and ran down the line to the front of the train, 
to ascertain the extent of the catastrophe. It was difficult to make 
one’s way in the darkness and confusion ; but what were my feelings 
of horror and amazement, joined to intense thankfulness, when I 
discovered, after some light had been obtained from a hastily 
kindled bonfire, that the carriage I had previously occupied was 
lying a complete wreck! I knew it by its colour and the number, 
which I had remarked, still visible on the battered panel. Then I 
learned that several passengers in the other compartments of it 
had suffered fearfully, and I was so overcome that I felt quite 
dizzy. 

Here was a wonderful and miraculous escape indeed. All the 
events of the last half-hour rushed through my troubled brain. On 
that smashed and splintered seat I had sat; and, but for the pre- 
sence of my mysterious companion, there I should be lymg— 
crushed, maimed, perhaps dead! Horrible! The bead broke out 
on my brow as I thought of it. 

When my nerves had recovered a little, I sought out the 
guard, who, pale and grave, was endeavouring to reassure the 
frightened passengers assembled on the bank. He was comforting 
them with the intelligence that a special train would arrive shortly 
from Grantham, and take them from the scene of disaster. 

‘My good fellow,’ said I, ‘ you must explain to me what you 
meant respecting that young lady—the apparition, I mean, 
you chose to call it. You said an accident—’ 

‘Lor bless you, sir,’ he interrupted sadly, ‘ ’twas only my chaff. 
I never heard anything about a young lady; but I thought as yo" 
seemed a bit scared it would make your mind easier like, and that § 
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wby J shifted you. I can’t give any reason why such a fancy came 
‘sto my head; but it’s well it did, sir, for it just saved your life, 
«a it by ‘‘ the ghost of a chance,” as one may say;’ and there 
was a faint return of the old humorous twinkle in the man’s eye as 
be thus aptly made a play upon the words. ‘It was the carriage you 
were in that suffered most.’ 

‘Well, there’s many a true word spoken in jest,’ returned I. 
‘Are there many hurt ?’ 

‘About seven, I fear, sir, and four or more killed. We don’t 
inow the cause at present, sir; ‘twasn’t a collision, and don’t 
appear to have anything to do with the stopping of the train awhile 
ago. These things do turn one up more than a bit, sir,’ added the 
man, a8 he was called away. 

The lamps of the special train were now sighted, and we, the 
mscathed, were speedily in our places, and arrived at our destination 
yithout further hurt or hindrance. 

But what perplexed ideas whirled in rapid succession though my 
mindas we were hurried along! Here was I, saved from a dreadful 
and untimely death by—what ? Not a dream certainly ; but, what- 
ever it was, by a most marvellous interposition, or, perhaps, as the 
gard said, ‘by the ghost of a chance.’ How could I call it a 
dream or entertain the notion of ghostly influence, when the ear- 
me picked up by my own hands was now safe in my pocket? 
Was it safe? Ilooked. Yes, safe enough, the wheel suspended 
fom the bird’s claw. A wheel of fortune it had indeed proved to me. 


‘And do you mean to tell me this is a fact ?? I asked ironically, 
as [ finished my friend’s manuscript. 

‘Every word of it, as I am a living man,’ he answered. ‘ See, 
here is the earring ;’ and he handed me the trinket. 


‘Well,’ I continued, after examining it, ‘what are you going to. 


do? How are you going to finish your story ?” 

‘O, I don’t know. Can you give me a notion ?” 

He knows I have an eye for dramatic situations. 

‘Not I, indeed; you will have to invent that, I suspect.’ 

And we talked a good deal more, of course, about the strange 
allair before I left him ; and equally, of course, at the end of two years 
the story was not finished. My friend is only a dabbler, and seldom 
brings any of his efforts in art or literature to a fruitful issue. I 
little thought that it would devolve on me to take up the thread of 


‘ one, and finish it for him. Before parting, however, I asked, 
d you see the girl’s face ?” 


a “ae precisely, nor the colour of her eyes, nor any details 
“uy, You understand ; yet there was a look’—he went on after 


‘Not very clearly. The light was dim. I could not distinguish | 
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a pause—‘ which reminded me of somebody, or I thought it gig I 
could not tell whom, that I had seen before. It was a mere in. 
pression, quite unformed, vague to a degree. I had forgotten, eyen 
that anything of the kind crossed my mind until you asked th 
question.’ 

‘ Would you know her again ?’ 

‘Humph !’—he hesitated—‘ I hardly know. I think I shou 
if she were similarly dressed and posed.’ 

Then we said good-bye; and for two years I do not think we 
have mentioned the subject above twice: once, when I inquired if 
he had finished the story; and once later on, when, if I did not clear 
it up, I at least threw a weird light upon the mystery ; the light by 
which I am enabled to make a sort of second part to that first which 
I found him writing. 


Part II. 


My friend’s rooms again ; looking much as usual, save that he is 
at his easel instead of at his desk. Again, as usual, keen for the 
time being upon what he is doing, he does not rise when I enter, and 
I stand talking to him for awhile behind his chair. We have not seen 
each other lately, and he rallies me good-humouredly about dropping 
the acquaintance of careless bachelors like himself since my marriage 
—for that momentous event has happened within the last six 
months. He was abroad at the time, and does not know my wife 
yet. 

Soon we passed from this interesting topic, and I said something 
about the water-colour drawing he was working at, as I still stood 
watching its progress over his shoulder. It was a small study, done 
the previous evening at a life-school, as he told me, from what 
artists call the draped model—a rustic figure of a girl seated ons 
stile. ‘ But stay,’ he cried, ‘you should see it under a white mount. 
I have one here cut out to the size. Wait, let me get it.’ 

He rose and went to the other end of the room. 

An idea struck me; and taking from my pocket a certain cabinet- 
sized photograph, which I had brought to show him, I stood it on 
the easel in front of his picture, which it exactly covered. 

Returning with the mount and talking volubly about what he was 
going to do in painting, he automatically put the hollow centre of 
the white cardboard just over the photograph, but without, for 8 
moment, noticing the changeI had made. Suddenly he saw 1t, and 
with an exclamation of wonder started back. 

‘How came that here ?’ he went on, pale and agitated, a8 " 
looked inquiringly from the picture to me. ‘ Did you put it there ¢ 
Do you know the lady ?’ 

‘ You recognise it ?’ 
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‘Yes, certainly. Ihaven’t seen her for some years now; but 
[ should know that likeness anywhere.’ 

He bit his lip and paused, and then added, 

‘] didn’t know you knew her.’ 

‘I don’t,’ I answered; ‘and I never knew that such a person 
had ever lived till yesterday.’ 

‘Then how do you come by her portrait ? and why do you bring 
it to me ?” 

‘To ascertain if it really was the same person.’ 

‘Same person as who ?—what ? I don’t understand !’ 

‘Why, whether, by any strange coincidence, this lady—my 
wife’s old friend and schoolfellow—might happen to be the lady you 
oncee—well, shall I say once knew under very peculiar circumstances ?” 

He looked at me now somewhat angrily as he said, 

‘See here, old fellow, there are matters sometimes in a man’s 
life that he doesn’t care about having raked up again. I tell you 
honestly this is one of them, and I don’t quite like this kind of joke.’ 

‘No joke, on my word,’ I continued; ‘ and if I am touching on 
anything unpleasant, please forgive me; for I have a purpose. Not 
that I imagined you were so sensitive on the subject, especially as 
you contemplated turning it to literary account.’ 

‘[?—literary account! What do you mean ?’ he asked in- 
dignantly. ‘I should as lief think of turning cannibal as of turning 
anything connected with that young lady to account, as you call it.’ 

I was a little puzzled now; so I said, 

‘Well, but whom do you say the young lady is ?” 

‘Her name—if you mean that—was Miss Naughton, Rose 
Naughton when I knew her; but I confess I don’t see that because 
she happens to be a friend of your wife’s, you are warranted in 
referring thus abruptly to my acquaintance with her.’ 

‘My dear fellow!’ I cried, ‘I had no idea of this, believe me. 
Thadn’t a notion that you knew her name, and we are evidently a little 
at cross-purposes. But bear with me a minute longer. Admitting 
that this is a portrait of the Miss Rose Naughton whom you seem 
to have known, though I never could have guessed that, just look at 
it carefully again, and see if it does not remind you of some one else 
Some one whom you once saw, I repeat, under very peculiar 
circumstances,’ 


< bends forward to examine the photograph, and presently says, 
0.” 
| Pn Isay, ‘ Will this help your memory?’ and while he is still 
oting at the portrait, I put down on the ledge of the easel, just 
a his eyes, an earring. 

Good God!’ he cries. ‘What are you up to? What have 


jou taken this out of the cabinet for ?’ 
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‘I have not been near the cabinet, if you mean the place where 
you keep your jewels.’ 

‘ Then, what on earth—’ He hesitates, and, taking up the egy. 
ring, walks with it across the room to his treasure store. 

I cannot help, with my dramatic instincts, watching him eagerly : 
and it is as good as a play to see his surprise and wonder when, 
opening the cabinet, he takes forth the earring he picked up in the 
railway-carriage, and finds that he has the fellow to it in his other 
hand. Yes; there they are, clearly the pair—two birds’ claws, 
each holding a revolving wheel. 

‘ Now look at the portrait again,’ I say, when he had stood for a 
minute regarding me with blank amazement. ‘I don’t say that yon 
will, because it is mere speculation, but do you not see in the 
portrait of Miss Naughton something to remind you of the young 
lady, your mysterious travelling companion ?’ 

He is examining the photograph again. ‘Well, it is very 
absurd, but really, now you put it to me, there might be something 
of the same look in it, and—’ He ponders. ‘ Was it she, then, 
—Rose—after all that in a measure I was reminded of that night ? 
On my honour I seem to think it must have been.’ Then, turning 
to me, he asks: ‘ But what is the meaning of all this? Why 
do you want to know whether I can see any resemblance in this 
photograph to that girl, and where, above all, did you get this other 
earring from? Explain yourself, for God’s sake !’ 

‘Because, as I say,’ I replied, ‘it seems to me just possible 
that, if there be such a thing as ghostly influence, or spiritualism, 
or clairvoyance, or whatever one may choose to call such mysteries 
—because, I say, if such things exist, you may have received the 
warning to leave your seat as you did through the mysterious 
influence of Miss Naughton herself, for she was in that railway- 
train that same night, and those earrings belonged to her.’ 

Again the wonder in his face would have been amusing had it 
not been mingled with an expression of pain. 

‘Incredible, preposterous!’ he said at length. ‘ You say that 
Miss Naughton is a friend of your wife’s ?’ 

‘Yes; and I will explain how I came upon the fact forthwith. 
Yesterday, as my wife was dressing, she asked me to fetch hers 
brooch from the drawer in her dressing-case. On opening it, the 
first thing which caught my eye, amongst a lot of little trinkets, 
was that earring, and a moment’s examination showed it to be the 
counterpart of the one you had so mysteriously come by. The 
device was not easily to be forgotten. You may judge of my sur 
prise, and how it led to my telling her about your strange adve- 
ture. Then we went into the matter, and she on her part told me 
how the earring had belonged to a schoolfellow of hers, Rose 
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Naughton by name, who had lately gone abroad ; and how, two 
ears ago, she had been in a fearful railway accident one evening, 
while on her way from Peterborough to a ball at Grantham—how 
two of her party had been killed while sitting beside her ; how she 
escaped, by a miracle, uninjured ; and how, amongst the trifling 
events connected with the terrible circumstance, she had lost one 
of her earrings—one of a pair which had been given to her that 
night by the man to whom she was engaged, and who was himself 
illed.’ 

” My friend’s face, with a strange perversity, seemed for a moment 
to lose its pained expression as I uttered these last words. I 
resumed : 

‘When Miss Naughton went abroad she gave my wife her pho- 
tograph—that on the easel—and amongst other souvenirs that odd 
earring ; for it appears the tragical accident brought about one good 
result for her—it cut short an engagement entirely distasteful to 
her, and into which she had been forced—well, I didn’t hear 
exactly how; at any rate, she never loved the man—disliked him 
in fact, my wife says, and so had no compunction about giving the 
earring to my wife, who was struck with the quaintness of the 
device. You will readily understand how this story instantly asso- 
ciated itself with you in my mind. A comparison of dates and 
other circumstances left no doubt. I was bound to come and tell 
you; and I hope, my dear fellow, you will acquit me now of an 
idle intrusion upon your affairs. I assure you I hadn’t the faintest 
idea that you knew Miss Naughton by name. I thought you might 
have seen her, as I believe you did; for assuredly her presence 
—either in the flesh or in the spirit, whichever it was—saved 
your life.’ 

My friend, full of amazement, held out his hand, and, in shaking 
mine warmly, evinced more feeling than I had ever given him 
credit for. 

‘Of course, of course, old man,’ he said, ‘I know you didn’t 
mean anything ; only I was taken by surprise, as well I might be, 
for I was tremendously fond of Rose Naughton once—am s0 still, 
for the matter of that—and the sight of her face rather took me 
aback. We were half engaged once, only her old mother broke it 
of; and I was angry and hasty, and—and I dropped them, and 
have been sorry ever since; and then I was too proud, and, in short, 
have made an ass of myself. Do you know where she is now? do 
you know where she is gone 2” 

‘No 5 but I can find out.’ 
rs wish you would ; for after all you tell me, I have a strong 
“9 "ign to follow her, and try my luck again—try if Fortune will 

et wheel for my benefit:’ 
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‘ Most certainly do so; you would be flying in her face if you 
did not ; for really this is the most astounding thing, on the Whole 
that ever happened to a fellow. There must have been some mys. 
terious agency at work when you were thrown so close tov. 


ther that night without either of you knowing it. Say that the 


appearance was but a vapour of the brain, partly due to ill health 
and uneasy sleep, still its aspect and nature are clearly traceable ty 
Miss Naughton’s presence hard by; and mere coincidence ig not 
sufficient to account for all that happened.’ 

‘Very marvellous, truly,’ said he; ‘and we can only call it, ag 
the guard did, ‘‘the ghost of a chance.” Still, whatever it was, it 
hardly accounts for the earring being in my compartment : that, as 
I originally wrote, was not the ghost of an earring ; how do we get 
over that ?’ 

‘Ah,’ I answered, ‘ we are as far off in the solution of that ag 
ever. Never mind, be thankful that things are as they are. Iwill 
ascertain from my wife Miss Naughton’s present address, and do you 
go and see if she can explain the mystery.’ 


He followed my advice, and he finally married Rose Naughton, 
of course ; but still it was a long time before any light was thrown 
on the earring side of the mystery. This eventually came, hov- 
ever, thuswise : 

In the course of the whirligig of society in which my friend 
and his wife move, there has turned up a young man, who was of 
the ball-party on that fatal night, and he thus explains the enigma. 
He says he was late, and was hurrying along the platform at Peter- 
borough when Miss Naughton and her friends were trying to find 
seats. They were a little ahead of him, and in the confusion she 
must have dropped one of her earrings, for he picked it up, and 
fearing to be left behind—for the whistle was sounding—he made 
a dash at the nearest carriage. The window was open, but the 
door was locked ; and on precipitately thrusting in his head to see 
if there was room, his elbow struck against the edge of the door, 
and the blow jerked the trinket out of his hand to the further side 
of the carriage, and across the legs of a recumbent passenger half 
asleep. There was no time to arouse the passenger or call the 
guard, the train being actually in motion ; and it was only by jump- 
ing into the next compartment that he managed to save himself 
from being left behind. Of course he concluded that he should 
recover the earring when they stopped at Grantham ; but then came 
the accident, and the loss of the earring was held of little account— 
albeit it was a potent factor in saving my friend’s life. 

































PRIVATE VIEWS. 
By Pavu Warp. 





grvor the days of Gyges a private view has always been an object of 
interest and of attraction. A vast amount of intriguing is carried on 
for the purpose of obtaining a ticket, which will probably enable its 
holder to command a view of the backs of some hundreds of people 
rho, like himself, are deeply interested in art. These people are of 
various kinds ; one picture-show differing from another as much in the 
quality of its visitors as in the style of its exhibits. Twenty years 
ago, when the picture-buying mania was at its height, the rooms of 
the Royal Academy in rafalgar-square contained some wonderful 
specimens of humanity, such as were seldom seen elsewhere in 
London. Big, fat, greasy men, dressed in shiny broadcloth, with 
flaming neckscarves and enormous pins and lustreless boots; dowdy 
women, with fresh complexions, and flaming shawls and bonnets 
bedizened with lace and feathers, blocked up all available space, 
or solemnly crushed their way through the crowd like elephants in 
a jungle. ‘These were the provincial patrons of art—shoddy mill- 
owners from Yorkshire, the iron and steel manufacturers from 
Birmingham, the employers of innumerable ‘ hands’ in Manchester, 
canny souls, whose appreciation of art as art was nil, but whose 
knowledge of it as an investment was shrewd and keen. These 
were the owners of ‘collections,’ the starters of ‘ galleries,’ who 
bought pictures on the recommendation of the dealer, gloried in 
the social reputation which they obtained from the temporary pos- 
session of them, and sold them again at a great profit. In close 
attendance on them was the little army of dealers, then so powerful 
and so courted, now all broken up and dispersed. There was the 
great Flatcatcher, coarse and loud, scarcely able to write his name, 
but with an enormous amount of shrewdness and knowledge of 
human nature, gesticulating with his dirty thumbs or sucking the 
end of his whisker, as he leered up into an intending customer’s 
face to see whether he was likely to pay the price demanded. 
There was M. Bamboche, with his little Vandyke beard and mous- 
tache, airy and voluble, with the most courteous manners and the 
pleasantest words, but hard as the nether millstone in the transac- 
lion of his business. And there were the artists, walking about to 
receive the congratulations of their friends: the great marine painter, 
with his honest blue eyes and pleasant smile, who had graduated 
among the flats and wings of the T.R., Hatton-garden, and had 
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produced such wonderful ‘ effects’ for M‘Ranter, the manager; th, 
shrewd old Scotchman, equally great in handling the doublo.tig 
brush in former days, now the skilled exponent of Eastern life anq 
the delineator of cathedral architecture. Among the throng might 
be seen the curly-brimmed hat of the great Sir Edgar himself, the 
animal-painter, such as never lived before or since, with an od 
canine look in his own face, as though much dwelling among dogs 
had had its effect, and his nature had been subdued 


‘To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand ;’ 


and there, vast and burly, rolling about with genial laughter, and 
looking more like a farmer from the Smithfield Cattle-show than the 
refined exponent of the graceful art, was the great English landscape- 
painter of the day. 

Rococo and out of date are voted the works of these men nowa- 
days ; across their canvases Fate has written fuit, and their names 
are no longer heard in the studios or the exhibition-rooms. Some 
of their pictures, cropping up now and again at the great auction- 
sales, fetch large prices from buyers who are moved to bid more 
from sentiment and memory than from the idea of making an in- 
vestment ; but the younger generation turns up its eyes and shrugs 
its shoulders as it gazes on the pictures uplifted in the porter’s 
hands, and, in wsthetic jargon, murmurs depreciation at the lauda- 
tion lavished on them by the auctioneer. 

Those were the dark ages; long before these present times of 
sweetness and light—long before the present fusion of classes, 
when his grace the duke and the right honourable the earl, always 
alluded to as ‘ patrons of the fine arts,’ behaved themselves in the 
most patronising manner, and would as soon have thought of joining 
in a comic duet or dancing a breakdown as of being seen in friendly 
confabulation with Dick Tinto, the artist, or little Roderick Phibbs, 
the entertainer, in whose delightful company they now publicly revel. 
The Duchess of Battleaxe, making her triumphal progress through 
the rooms, attended by the President and some of the more present- 
able of the Council, and surrounded by her own friends, would from 
time to time cast scrutinising glances through her double eyeglass 
at some of the ‘ odd persons’ whom she encountered on her way, and 
make sarcastic remarks concerning them to her intimates. Her 
acquaintance in art-circles was limited: she knew Sir William West- 
lake, the President, the white-whiskered little man dressed in black, 
like a family-physician, who was walking by her side; and ‘that 
wonderful Edgar Lambseer, don’t you know,’ whom she had met 
in Scotland ; and Frank Grunt, who had limned the duke on horse- 
back as a present from his tenantry ; and Messrs. Swinford and Buck, 
who had painted her grace’s own portrait; and she classed these 
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gith Signor Casta of the opera, and Mr. Delaney, who edited some 

r,and Mr. Thwackham, a man who had written some book, and 
hom she had met at Lady Palmerston’s, as beings of another world, 
of which she had no knowledge, but which was brought into exist- 
once to minister to the amusement of her own. The artists’ wives, 
homely beings, who had come down to Trafalgar-square by the om- 
nibus, clustered in little knots, followed the movements of the great 
ladies with their eyes, took mental notes of their dresses and manners, 
snd talked about them for months afterwards. 

We have changed all that nowadays. Mrs. Stipple, wife of 
Stipple, R.A., throws open the family mansion in Belgravia, and 
crowds her elegant rooms with the cream of society; and as for 
private views, when you go to the Greathunter Gallery you will 
fnd art and fashion so mixed that you cannot tell either from 
which—Lord Decimus paints and Lady Volumnia models; and 
the Countess of Butterwick will scarcely give an instant to the 
Mongolian Ambassador, so occupied is she with the little man with 
fame-coloured hair and the chin-tuft—the great delineator of flesh- 
less virgins. Artists’ wives at a discount indeed! Look at the 
crowd surrounding pretty Mrs. Setter, who is rallying them’ right 
royally in her crisp Irish brogue. Mr. Haystack, the famous 
Quarterly reviewer, whispers in her ear his choicest bons mots; 
Osrick Tamecat, the new poet, tosses back his long locks, and 
gazes with admiration into her eyes; and little Spiridion Agapo, 
whose sharp little bodkin is dressed in myrtle, flutters round her 
unceasingly. 

Room for the critics now, a band of brothers come to finish 
up at the private view the notes which they had taken on the 
‘press’ day specially accorded to them. The great Mr. Dusky 
will not be found there, for he has almost given up the practice 
of criticising modern works of art, save now and then when, as in 
the case of Whistling James, he makes a leap into the circle, scalp- 
knife in hand, and shows all his former qualities as a ‘ brave ;’ 
uor will the clear and concise Mater nor the abrupt and pithy 
Solvent put in an appearance as component parts of the ordinary 
longing throng. Their critical functions will be discharged in 
monthly magazines and quarterly reviews, and they have no need 
fo hurry their labours. But among the newspaper band will be 
found the veteran Sam Schneider, glass in eye and sachel on 
back, working away as hard as he has done at any time for the 
last twenty years; the mellow countenance, the white waistcoat, 
ind the blue-gray coat with velvet facings of James Adolphus Casa 
. the Daily Fireworks; and the elf locks and long peering glances 
re erudite writer in the Morning Muffin. All sorts of views 
“art can be obtained from these gentry: comic views from Mr. 
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Birdinthehand, who goes rolling through the gallery, seeing th, 

ridiculous aspect of every picture, and mixing his appreciation of 
| the ludicrous with a stratum of common sense which makes hig 
written criticism a really valuable guide ; and esthetic views from 
many melancholy people of the Cimabue Brown order, who are yery 
intellectual, but might be a little cleaner. And there are many 
virgins present. Virgins with tousled hair, surrounded by enormous 
haloes of beaver-hats, with skimpy fur-tippets, with clinging bathing. 
gowns of subfuse greens and browns; virgins in rhubarb and brick. 
dust ulsters, with smart straw coal-scuttles tied under their pointed 
chins, wander hither and thither, and groan and criticise ; and no 
man mocketh them, for the Greathunter Gallery is the home of art. 
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LAST NIGHT. 





Last night, within the little curtained room, 
Where the gay music sounded faintly clear, 

And silver lights came stealing through the gloom, 
You told the tale that women love to hear ; 

You told it well—with firm hands clasping mine, 
And deep eyes glowing with a tender light. 

Mere acting ? But your power was half divine 

Last night, last night. 


Ay, you had much to offer : wealth enough 

To gild the future ; and a path of ease 
For one whose way is somewhat dark and rough ; 

New friends ;—a life as calm as summer seas ! 
And something (was it love ?) to keep us true, 

And make us precious in each other’s sight. 
Ah, then indeed my heart’s resolve I knew 

Last night, last night! 


Let the world go, with all its dross and pelf! 

Only for one, like Portia, could I say, 
‘I would be trebled twenty times myself ;’ 

Only for one, and he is far away : 
His voice came back to me, distinct and dear, 

And thrilled me with the pain of lost delight ; 
The present faded, but the past was clear 

Last night, last night. 


If others answered as I answered then, 

We should hear less, perchance, of blighted lives ; 
There would be truer women, nobler men, 

And fewer dreary homes and faithless wives : 
Because I could not give you all my best, 

I gave you nothing. Judge me,—was I right ? 
You may thank heaven that I stood the test 

Last night, last night. 
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THE WORLD OF SOUND. 





I ave not done with the Popular Concerts. After having given 
you an insight into the character of the audience and of a few artists, 
I will properly lead you to your place, and introduce you to some 
more celebrities, vocal and instrumental. 

The customs and habits in these concerts have been established 
twenty years, and, together with the people then employed, haye 
remained unchanged. When you enter the hall from Regent-street, 
and go up the small stairs, a glass door through which you see, and 
on neither side of which you perceive a human hand opening it, 
recedes before you, as it were, by itself. There is a shoemaker in 
the City who made a large fortune by what so few people know how 
to do, by sticking to his last, and he built himself a house in which 
every door opens as you approach it, and you see no string, no chain, 
no handle, no hinges even, and no creature on either side : still the 
moment you approach it within about two yards, the door opens, and 
as you leave it, it shutsjust as mysteriously and hermetically. The 
secret in St. James’s Hall is not beyond discovery, because, when 
you arrive at the other side, you find out that an urchin who does 
not reach as high as the glass opens the door for you. The said 
urchin has managed for the last ten years not to grow an inch 
beyond his three feet and a quarter of height, and the distinguishing 
feature of the little gnome is, that when he does not know you, he 
smiles ; but when he recognises you he grins a broad welcoming grin, 
and you pass. Just throw one look through the peep-hole in the 
ticket-office : there sits the harmonious blacksmith, the long accre- 
dited cashier, the worthy descendant of his ancestor—a chest like 
an anvil, a word like a hammer, a grip at your hand which leaves 4 
never-to-be-forgotten impression. He looks a statue of health 
and comfort, and is a living advertisement that people at Chappell’s 
need not fear starvation. Up you go, and mind you do not get 
giddy, if behind the heavy green curtain one of the Willis’ bewitches 
you. Behold, you are in the presence of the grand maitre des 
cérémonies, the president of the subscribers’ ivories, the Charon 
who, without your obolus, does not admit you; but justify you! 
claim, and over his spectacles he will look at you, and with a wave 
of the hand worthy of the introducteur des ambassadeurs at the 
Court of Napoleon I., he will pass you to the man who opens the 
sanctuary. Heisthe sweetest man in creation, and never loses his 
temper, except when he makes the mistake of selling the same 





























































THE WORLD OF SOUND. 576 
to twv0 people, which he is doomed to do once in every ten years. N ow 
then you are in theroom. A galaxy of young men, whom you believe 
to be clerks of Chappell’s, receive you. Mistake: they are all noble- 
men, every one of them ; they are knights of King Arthur’s Round 
Table, and very soon you fancy youare ata great private ball, where 
such gentlemen have ‘ kindly consented to act as stewards.’ There 
‘s adescendant of Lord Lawnstale who meets you—an irreproachably 
ghite shirt-front and necktie, a bouquet fastened by fascinating hands 
tohis button-hole. He isa diplomatist who not only has always some- 
thing courteous to say, but his smile, like that of Lady Palmerston of 
old, persuades, nay convinces, you that of all born creatures you are 
the very one most wanted at thismoment. You see that long beard : 
its possessor is one of King David’s descendants; you get no smile 
from him unless you are a lady; it is for them that he keeps all his 
graceful favours. On the platform, where everything indicates the 
beginning of the concert, a relative of Lord Sandhurst steadily ad- 
vances, superintending the arrangements ; his character as steady 
as his step. He never changes, although he pretends to turn over 
a new leaf at every concert, for every pianist, lady or gentleman. He 
has heard everybody, knows every artist personally ; he can give 
you the address of the best banjo-player in San Francisco, and the 
chief organ-grinder in Timbuctoo. He has his opinions well fixed, 
modestly but determinedly, unchangeable : you may be so unfortu- 
nate as to entertain ideas different from his opinions; if so, he 
will put you right, whoever you are, with the quiet dignity of an 
infallible judge. 

If he was in my place he would soon find out that giving your 
opinion, not privately but in print, does not prepare a bed of roses 
for you. I remember that once a great Italian professor of singing 
said to me, ‘ Now if you write on that lady’s performance, who has 
made your song immortal, you are sure to puff her to the skies, and 
with all your impartiality you are safe to be partial.’ ‘I do not 
think so,’ said I; ‘she sings so well and is such a public favourite 
that there is no fear that I should have occasion to blame her; but 
should she deserve it, I would, with regret, I confess it, and with 
the unbending justice of Brutus, who sent his son to death, pro- 
nounce the fatal words: ‘‘I Lictor, deliga ad palum!”’ ‘ You 
ungrateful wretch,’ he said, ‘ you would be capable of this? That 
is really monstrous !’ 

__ Now there you have an instance. IfI praise her, Iam partial ; 
not, T am ungrateful ; and since I must evidently praise her or 
uot praise her, I am sure to be wrong in any case. Verily this 
man reminds me of Socrates, whom a pupil asked, ‘ Master, my 
fiends want me to marry ; what do you advise me todo?’ ‘Myson, 
replied Socrates, ‘do whatever you please ; you are sure to regret it.’ 
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Fortunately here are the artists. This is the king of violinists 
the great Joseph, perhaps the only really modest great artist in 
existence. Not the creeping modesty of Meyerbeer, hiding a much 
greater conceit under a jesuitic humility, but a frank unpretending 
simplicity, which pervades his being, his manners, and his faultless 
playing. He considers himself the interpreter of the greatest com. 
posers—the greatest living interpreter ; perhaps he knows that, but 
the subordination of the interpreter to the idea which he expresses 
remains a duty before his mind’s eye ; and never does he permit him. 
self the smallest change in a composition, not a grupetto would he 
put in, for the sake of an effect. He presents and explains a great 
picture ; and all he considers himself entitled to do is to draw 
your attention to the beauties of the exhibited work, making it as 
clear to you and comprehensive as he can without, as it were, 
claiming the least merit for himself from the immortal master’s 
brush, except so far as he helped you to understand and appreciate 
it. Some people are thereby induced to think him cold; and it 
must be admitted that he has not the intensely warm nature of 
Piatti, whose instrument sings into your heart and charms you 
above all expression. But they know not why this truly classical 
cellist has the power, even with an apparently simple motif, to 
move you to tears. I am going to tell you the secret. The 
Hamadryad of the tree from which his violoncello was cut was 
just imprisoned in the very piece that comes as fingerboard under 
his hand, and it is her soul and her pain and her love that you hear 
so pathetically sing to you. 

Our Joseph is the greatest living violinist, but not the greatest 
violinist that ever lived. He has the fullest tone, in fact the 
grandest tone, I believe, that it is possible to produce on the violin; 
his mechanism is so irreproachable that, whatever the difficulty, it 
does not seem to cost him any effort. His intonation is so pure 
that Helmholtz—who pretended that no instrumentalist could pro- 
duce the pure fifths which he produces on the harmonium, built 
expressly to the true pitch which he so energetically advocates—had 
to admit that nothing could beat Joseph’s fifths; a fact which 
those who know the difficulty of the problem will be fully able to 
appreciate. More than this, his conception of the great masters, 
and his unimpeachable honesty in rendering them, stand unrivalled 
in the world. Nevertheless, with all the classical repose and 
purity of the antique statue, the combination of the highest intelli- 
gence and the purest taste, the most wonderful tone and peerless 
mechanism, he attains not the divine or the infernal passion of Paga- 
nini, which stands alone in this century ; and although you cannot 
refuse our Joseph, and do not wish to withhold from him, unlimited 
admiration, the highest esteem, the deepest regard, yet you mustadmlt 
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that he cannot drive you to that degree of madness which it was given 
to certain artists to excite in their audiences—as Liszt did on the 
ian0, Paganini on the violin, and Malibran with her singing —all 
three artists well remembered. The stories told about Paganini when 
he played, and old men who had never, for long years, touched their 
riolins, brought them out from the dust, thoroughly mad after 
aressing the instrument again in their arms; the despair, on the 
ther hand, of such immense violinists as Mayseder, who, after a 
soncert of Paganini at Vienna, stood there, his head bent on his 
reast, the tears rolling down his cheeks, dropping his violin, 
which was saved from his treading it into pieces only by the old 
rilinmaker, A. Fisher, precipitately interceding, when Mayseder 
exclaimed, ‘I am nothing’ (Ich bin rein nichts), and sank down 
annihilated into the chair, and would not be comforted; such stories 
ss Borne, in his inimitable Pariser Briefe, describing Paganini’s 
second concert, tells of a legend that he had ‘ signed away his soul 
tothe Evil One in exchange for the talent that would subjugate 
the world, and produce him a mine of gold ;’ such effect as he 
produced on Malibran, who at first would not believe in his supe- 
rority, and then fainted away in her box, unable to bear the super- 
human power of his genius,—such moments are not known to have 
ocurred in Joseph’s life. Itis possible that his profound contempt 
for all that is humbug, and his perhaps too eager avoidance of effect 
in the least sought for, may be the reason of his more quiet, though 
profound, success. 

Those who have not heard Paganini will most likely find the 
ideal of which their imagination dreams in Joseph, the most accom- 
plished violinist of our days. His amiable character, his spotless 
honour, his charming simplicity, have made him as many friends 
she has admirers ; and surely this is a great happiness. 

_ But who comes there on the platform, skimming towards the 
plano? ~Mdlle. Jane Otter seems to have just left school. Her face 
sungainly, even plain, but of that sympathetic plainness which drives 
“many pretty girls to despair. ‘JI can’t see what the people find 
that girl; she is as ugly as sin.’ Perhaps so, but as attractive as sin. 
The intelligence lurks in her eyes, and sends her sparks out with 
such force that the interlocutor, who quietly stares into those inno- 
tent-looking pupils, quite unprepared for the fire that creeps warm- 
ius through his veins, is taken unawares. By and by he feels the 
—— growing warmer and more interesting: he speaks 
“out her countrymen, about Chopin. You saw that lightning in 
ne ~ of her eye? Let her go to the piano. Never you saw 

; : awkward march. The whole body seems immovable: her 

“uarely-cut dress accompanies her angular movements ; her elbows 


as _ Sides ; her little feet alone make something like one hun- 
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dred and fifty steps to measure the space of ten yards; and now 
comes the most unfortunate moment of her appearance—her curtsey, 
Talk of the blade of a penknife snapping to, a little dog sitting up 
a-begging, the genuflexion of a Catholic boy passing the altar, any 
ungraceful stiff movement, and you know how she salutes the public, 
And notwithstanding all that, slim, small, insignificant, even yp. 
pleasant-looking and ungraceful in appearance, she has in one winter 
worked herself into the good graces of the Monday Popular audience, 
i.e. one of the most knowing and the most difficult to please; and 
that, by dint of her great talent, her indisputably splendid per- 
formances, her poetical conception, her faultless execution—in one 
word, by her real artistic value. 

See how she sits down, dreamily takes off her gloves, passes 
magnetical strokes over her forehead ; her head droops; she seems 
to forget the whole world round her; she stares at the keys. Not 
having any music before her, she is lost, as it were, in contempla- 
tion of what is to come. Now listen. She puts her fingers on the 
keyboard. Pegasus feels the poet’s hand, and begins its flight 
through the air. Up she goes, and you with her. She never stops 
to look round, to take any notice of anybody oranything. On she 
rides, till she has carried you through crushing octaves, cascades of 
scales, turbulent shakes, and stupefying passages, in thirds or sixths, 
until the calm is by and byrestored. She takes the last chord, the 
last note ; you think she has done. She knows nothing of it. The 
applause, with difficulty repressed, explodes loudly. That rouses 
her. She looks round at the orchestra-people first, then at the 
stall-subscribers ; at last she gets up and dreams herself down 
the famous steps, which she does without the proverbial six yards of 
material, to vanish through the side-door, and continues life among 
ordinary mortals. She is greatest in the plaintive tones of the 
nightingale Chopin: to follow the flight of the eagle Beethoven 
seems to require larger stronger wings. But that maycome. Such 
was her teacher, Clara Wieck, when eighteen years old; and still 
she became one of the great classical interpreters. Perhaps some 
future Schumann will have the same influence upon our little Polish 
artist. 

One of the most famous baritones began singing in these con- 
certs twenty years ago; a very young man, with a splendid voice and 
real Italian emission. He loves to return to the scene-of his first 
triumphs, whence he emerged to become by steady advance one of 
the glories of his country. 

In olden times there used to sing a tenor whom you hear now 2° 
more in these precincts. I know not exactly why. He was more 
adulated and spoiled than any English singer, and used to go ravi 
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he could or would monopolise all the theatres, concert-halls, and 
iawing-Tooms, not only of London, but of the United Kingdom. I 
member the rage in which he was once, so much so that he refused 
tpgo before the audience and sing ‘Come into the Garden, Maud,’ for 
shich he was put down on the programme, because an Italian tenor, 
who had been encored, = in = ange a ve he ae a 
‘stupendous’ voice. e wou ave 1 a e ‘savage of a 
nae had called his voice a ‘stupid’ voice; and although the 
people who heard it, one and all, assured him that he was mistaken, 
te would not admit it, the real grievance being that when he was 
m the programme another tenor had been encored. I remember 
me of the oldest and most distinguished London critics telling me, 
‘King Solomon said: ‘‘ Vanitas vanitatum, omnia vanitas.’’ If 
you want to find out how true that is, do not seek it only in woman, 
ormore so in actresses, or even in lady-singers, who combine the triple 
degree of vanity—no, seek it in tenors. If you want to know to 
shat a degree vanity in human beings can go, write on the merits 
ofa tenor. You think that he will be your enemy or hate you if 
you doubt his divinity? Youare mistaken. He will pity or despise 
you as & er — to i a But — 7 — rivals, 
not very highly—only speak of them as existing while he was on 
the stage—that he will never forgive. Nothing can be so debased 
as you who committed such heresy. 0!’ he exclaimed, and a shiver 
seemed to run down his spine, ‘if you ever speak to a tenor, or 
mite about him otherwise than on your knees, he will never admit 
you to be a civilised man.’ And I have seen enough of tenors 
since then to learn how right he was. ~ 

The ladies who sing in these concerts are only just meant to fi 
w the space between the instrumental performances, and they are 
for the most part beginners, who want the advertisement; and as a 
rile they belong—exceptions, of course, confirm the rule—to that 
ndustrious class of female musicians whom the inferior quality of 
- _ charms has stimulated to the energetic study of 

eir art. 

Iconsider it a very fortunate thing for any professional lady not 
behandsome. Beauty prevents, for obvious reasons, persevering 
study, and there is on earth no greater plague than your professional 
Keauties, Spoiled to a degree, they will never admit that they can 
he advised; they will make no progress; listen only to flattery, 

‘any amount of adulation, and dream of and allow no topic to 
* them except the one of which Dumas said: ‘ C’est l’amour 
" “ae concevoir les plus grandes choses et nous empéche de 


MICHEL ANGELO. 
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THE SEAMY SIDE. 


By WALTER BESANT anp JAMES RICE, 
AUTHORS OF ‘ THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY,’ ‘THE MONKS OF THELEMA,’ ETO, 





CHAPTER XXX. 


HOW YOUNG NICK KEPT HIS SECRET. 


THE consciousness of possessing, all to himself, so great a secret 
gave young Nick a sense of superior importance most enjoyable. 
He hugged it to his bosom, took it to bed with him, dreamed of it, 
never let it go out of his thoughts. His mother observed with 
some alarm that her son was changed during those days. He was 
sobered ; he carried himself responsibly ; his white eyebrows were 
charged with a burden of duty. 

The change was certainly for the better, but she looked for some 
physical cause to account for his sudden abandonment of those imp- 
ish moods which had once kept her in continual alarm. It might 
be impending measles; in fact, the boy was completely weighed 
down by his knowledge. The writing-master of Jubilee-road was 


‘too much in his mind. Whenever he saw Alison he thought of 


him ; if he went out of the town he reflected that the Clapham- 
road, followed due north, leads to London Bridge, and that from 
London Bridge to Jubilee-road is but a step; if he came home, he 
passed the door of his uncle’s study, and involuntarily compared 
the mean lodging at the East-end with that stately room; if he 
heard his mother lamenting the wickedness of Stephen, he chuckled, 
thinking how that wicked man would be, and should be, some day 
brought to shame, and his wiles defeated; if he heard Alison 
whispering despondently that nothing had been as yet discovered, 
he rubbed his hands together and laughed inwardly, winking both 
eyes alternately, as he thought of what he himself had discovered; 
if he contemplated his own future prospects, his thoughts turned to 
the refugee whose return was to mark the commencement of his own 
fortunes. 
The thing was overwhelming. All day he pondered over tt, 
now with exultation, now with anxiety. His performances at school 
grew every day more lamentable ; the subjunctive mood ceased 1 
interest him, and he neglected the past participle ; even the things 
which would certainly become of real use to him when he had his 
desk in Great St. Simon Apostle, his arithmetic, his French, - 
handwriting, became irksome. For as the weary hours of work 
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t on, his mind was always away in that dingy house of Jubilee- 
crept ON, Ds : g t 
oad, and his thoughts were always turning to the Great Secret. 

How was it to be disclosed in the most useful and, at the same 
me, the most striking manner ? Suppose some one else, a clerk 
the house, for instance, should find out the writing-master of 
Jubilee-road. His uncle, Nicolas reflected with severity, was eXx- 
tremely thoughtless; he might even, on a Saturday half-holiday, 
droll as far west as the entrance to the docks, and there be observed 
by the policemen at the doors, and then all his own share in the 
iiscovery would be actually fooled away. 

These were difficult and interesting problems, but they were too 
much for the young brain. While Nicolas thought them over, 
rhich was all day long, in school and out, the book before him 
became a blank page; the common he wandered over, as lonely 
as any Robinson Crusoe, was as if it did not exist; the shouts of 
the boys at play, or the hum of the boys at work, fell on deaf ears. 
His school performances during this period were in the monthly 
report described as disgraceful. He cared nothing about Cesar’s 
triumphs in Gaul; he could not be roused to any interest in any 
subject whatever ; the ceaseless admonitions of his masters produced 
no more effect than the lowing of distant cattle; if Cridland was 
called, Cridland had. to be jogged by his nearest neighbour; if 
(ridland was asked a question, his reply betrayed not only ignorance 
ofthe subject, but gross inattention. The consequences were inevi- 
table. 

Must one go on? At that school they caned, but only in 
cases of continued inattention and idleness. : 

When the patience of the authorities was quite exhausted, Crid- 
ind received orders to remain after twelve o’clock. Itneed scarcely 
be observed that the fact of such a boy as young Nick, the crafty, 
the subtle, the hitherto successful evader of rules, being about to 
undergo the last extremity of the law, excited an interest so lively 
istobe akin to joy. In fact, it was joy—rapturous joy. When 
the hour of fate struck, the boys, instead of rushing off to play as 
wual, congregated about the door, listening in silence. Would 
joung Nick take it plucky, or would young Nick funk? Would he 
‘ty out, or would he be silent ? 

They watched him march, with pale face, but head erect, into 

® operating-room ; they listened while, after a pause, during 
Thich, as the more experienced knew, the head-master was deliver- 
0g himself of the preliminary jaw. At last, the sound of the 
istrument was heard: swish! swish! swish! No other sound, 
uy ‘Y, 00 trampling of feet. 

Talways run round and round,’ said young Featherbrain, who 


"as caned once a fortnight regularly. 
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‘Nine cuts,’ said Lackwit secundus ; ‘two more than I got last 
time.’ 

But, throughout, a dignified silence. 

Then the door opened, and young Nick came out. His head 
was aserect as usual, though his cheek was a little flushed, and 
his eyes brighter, perhaps. The boys made a lane. Young Nick 
looked neither to the right nor to the left, though a murmur of 
sympathetic admiration greeted him as he emerged; but taking 
his hat from the peg, he walked away with pride, capping the head- 
master at the gate with a dignified smile, which seemed to say: 

‘You have done your duty; I forgive you. Let us agree in 
forgetting the late deplorable scene.’ 

Then the boys fell to discussing their own experiences, and 
the punishment of young Nick served for the rest of the day as 
a fillip or stimulus to the activity of the school life. 

That night, after dark, any curious passer-by might have noticed 
a small thin figure creep through the iron railings, and flit rapidly 
across the gravel to the back of the school. There was a window 
at that part of the building which might be opened from the out- 
side, did one know the secret. Through that window the thin 
figure crept. 

The next day, which was Wednesday, and a half-holiday, was 
a day of rebuke. The masters were late at prayers, and a general 
feeling rapidly spread that something was going to happen. In 
fact it had been discovered that the gowns had been sewn together 
with such great artfulness that they could not be separated without 
much labour and time. The masters appeared, therefore, without 
them. The head-master was observed to put less heart than usual 
into the petition for forgiveness. After prayers he announced that 
an outrage had been committed on the sacred magisterial robes, 
and that he would give the offender until twelve to confess. The 
eyes of all involuntarily turned to young Nick, who only gazed 
upwards thoughtfully, and shook his head with sadness. Worse 
things happened: it was immediately afterwards found that the 
masters’ seats had been plentifully studded with small pieces of 
cobbler’s wax; that the ink for all the desks had been powdered 
with chalk, that the nibs of all the pens had been cut or broken 
off; that butter, or some such foreign substance, had been rubbed 
upon the black-boards ; that mark-books had been shamefully treated, 
and the records of impositions mutilated. 

Three boys were caned, for minor offences, at twelve ; no cou: 
fessor appeared at that hour; the whole school was detained till 
one ; the whole school was also deprived of its half-holiday ; three 
more were caned at five. Young Nick continued grave and sad, 
he shook his head from time to time ; but in the afternoon he Te 
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ered his spirits, showed a cheerfulness strange to the rest, and 
5 layed the greatest alacrity in his work. At five o’clock, when 
“ were dismissed, he laughed. ‘This episode cheered him for 
ihe moment, but he relapsed, and became mysteriously preoccupied 
_ His thoughts were not with his studies ; he lost the good 
opinion of his masters—a consequence of sin, the true awfulness of 
ghich has been revealed by the author of ‘ Eric’—he made his 
fellows think he was going silly, because a young Nick who had no 
nore mischief in him, who never said or did anything worthy of 
his former reputation, who had gone quite silent and sluggish, was 
not the young Nick whom they had formerly admired. That boy 
bad gone, vanished into the Ewigkeit. There was left in his place 
a quiet lad with white hair and eyebrows, pink face, and downcast 
look, who moved among them as speechless as a ghost, who never 
listened, who was always dreaming or asleep, who made no fuss, 
played no pranks, and took no notice. Quite a stupid and common- 
place boy. Indeed, the secret was too much for him. Had its 
exclusive possession been much longer prolonged, I believe the boy 
vould have suffered some kind of brain affection. 

There were moments when the story presented itself to him in 
its comic aspect. The reflection that the man for whom so many 
tears had been shed, whose death had caused so much unexpected 
trouble, was really alive and well, stimulated Nicolas to dance and 
sing, to utter dark sayings, to construct enigmas, and to behave in 
Puck-like fashion towards Alison. She had no suspicion of his 
meaning ; but she began to feel every day that the boy had some 
secret, and meant something real. And what did he mean by his 
constant allusions to the writing-master ? ; 

In those days he made a ‘ Ballad of the Writing-master,’ of 
which I only venture to quote the first two verses. Would that 
all poets were content with publishing only the first two verses ! 


‘The Writing-master sings, upon his way, 
Of Gillott, J., soft nib, and pliant quill : 
His Round and Text like twins together play; 
His frolic Small-hand keeps him happy still. 
He sings all day about his merry task ; 
He dances on the curbstone when he’s free, 
Give me his lot, should you the question ask: 
A writing-master’s is the life for me. 


He loves his boys; their master they adore ; 
He rolls in wealth, his reputation’s such. 
At five o’clock, when he can work no more, 
Often the Lord Mayor asks him out, and much. 
‘There goes the Writing-master !” cry the girls; 
“O, great, and grand, and rich, and proud is he! 
Let others wed for rings and things and pearls; 
‘Tis, O, a writing-master’s wife to be!’ 
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There were many more verses hammered out by this youn 
poet on the same subject; but I refrain from quoting those which 
followed. He sang the whole right through one afternoon for Aji. 
son’s pleasure, pretending he did not know she was in the room, 
He was, indeed, very crafty in those minor pretences which deceived 
no one. 

‘Will you tell me, you tiresome boy,’ asked Alison, worried by 
his iteration, ‘ what you mean by perpetually talking about writing- 
masters ?’ 

‘If you chose a profession,’ the boy replied, with another ques- 
tion, ‘ wouldn’t you like that ?’ 

‘Certainly not,’ said Alison. ‘I would prefer anything, almost, 
to such a profession. What do you mean ?’ 

‘Not be a writing-master? Why, ofall the unreasonable girls! 
If you only knew—consider, Alison.’ 

He began to sing his song again. 

The boy would give no fuller explanation. 

Another remarkable circumstance. He took to coming home 
late for tea on Saturdays, and sometimes did not appear until supper 
was the only meal possible. And although he grew absolutely 
grasping after pocket-money, he never spent any on ‘ tuck,’ and yet 
. never seemed to have any. 

One Sunday—it was the first Sunday after they put up the 
tablet to the memory of Anthony Hamblin in the parish church— 
he disgraced the family altogether, for at sight of the tablet this 
ill-behaved and unfeeling boy began to laugh. ‘That was at the 
commencement of the service; he laughed again when they stood 
up for the Psalms, he choked loudly several times during the ser- 
mon, and he laughed till the tears ran down his cheeks all the way 
home across the Common. Alison had never been so angry with 
him. Why he laughed the boy would not, or could not, tell. But 
he refused to go to church for the evening service, on the ground 
that he felt it coming on again. 

The reason why he came home late on Saturdays, and had no 
pocket-money, was, first, that he spent that afternoon with his 
uncle ; and, secondly, that he used all his pocket-money in purchas- 
ing little presents to cheer his solitude and poverty. And I declare 
that although the boy was as selfish as most boys of fourteen, and 
although he looked to his uncle’s return for the foundation of his 
own fortune, he was, in this respect, entirely disinterested. He 
could never think of those shabby boots, that worn coat, without a 
choking at the throat, and something like a tear in his eye, signs 
of emotion which he was fain to hide or efface as speedily as 
might be. 

For his own part, Anthony, haying quickly learned to trust the 
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poy, looked forward to his weekly visit as to a break in the desolate 
nonotony in his new existence. He sat at home and waited for 
him, growing anxious if he was late; and when he arrived there 
ws a formal sort of catechism to be gone through. 

 ¢Flow is Alison ?’ asked her father. 

‘Chirpy,’ said young Nick ; ‘ takes her meals hearty.’ 

‘Have they made any discovery yet ?’ 

‘Not yet,’ replied the boy ; ‘ and I hope they never will.’ 

That meant that the search, so far as he could tell, was as yet 
unsuccessful ; so far, therefore, the chances were in favour of Stephen. 
This was just what the boy wanted. 

Then they would sit down and talk about other things, the pos- 
sibility of return being always in both their minds. The old rela- 
tions between them were a great deal changed. The man and the 
boy thus thrown together under changed conditions were on the 
same level in conversation. Young Nick never let his uncle for- 
get that his secret gave him authority, so to speak; nor could 
Anthony ever forget that his present work and position afforded a 
striking contrast to his former. Indeed, Anthony’s reverses might 
be compared with those of Hecuba, Croesus, and other fallen 
monarchs, some of whom taught in schools. Louis Philippe and 
Dionysius, for instance. But then Louis Philippe went back again. 
He might, had he chosen, have taken a high moral line, and 
pointed out to Nicolas that the misfortunes of one man should be 
taken as a warning to other men. He omitted the opportunity, 
however, and the moral lesson was lost. 

‘Tell me how you like your work, uncle Anthony,’ said the boy 
with a grin. ‘ Your work !—ho, ho!’ 

It was the one disagreeable thing to Anthony about these inter- 
views, that young Nick would persist in alluding to his occupation. 

Anthony grunted. 

‘Do you find your principal always—ahem !—what a gentle- 
manly principal ought to be ?” 

Anthony preserved silence. 

‘Do you like your boys? Are they a pleasant lot of fellows, 
with a good tone, and above meanness or falsehood ? 

Anthony shook his head. 

‘Well, then, tell me what you do.’ 

_*You mean the day’s routine?” He blushed almost like a boy, 
this man of fifty and more, while he related the daily duties of an 
usher in a commercial academy. ‘ We begin at nine; there are 
io assistants, Mr. Merkin and myself. The principal takes the 
‘nior class, which does Latin. I do the writing, drawing (which 
* ai extra—for the principal), and the geography and English. 
Mr, Merkin, who is young, and will probably succeed the principal, 
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takes the French and the book-keeping, the history, the lower 
Latin, and the mathematics. There are sixty boys in the schoo} 
and they pay six pounds a year each for their education without 
extras, which are French, drawing, and book-keeping—a guinea g 
year each for those.’ 

‘I see,’ said young Nick. ‘ Boss pockets extras. Go on.’ 

‘We work from nine to twelve, and from two to five. In the 
morning there is punishment-school from twelve to one, and op 
Wednesday afternoons.’ 

‘ And what do they pay you for all this ?’ 

‘Seventy-five pounds a year, non-resident. You see, Nicolas, 
I have been used to live pretty much as I liked, and I preferred to 
be free in the evening. Then I have to look over exercises; but 
at least I can go to bed when I like, and smoke a pipe if I please.’ 

This poor dole of independence, this limited portion of freedom, 
produced a great wave of pity in the heart of the boy. 

‘As for the boys,’ Anthony continued, with a sigh, ‘I must 
own that they are wearying. Unfortunately, one cannot expect 
the ideas of gentlemen in the—the East-end of London. However, 
all boys are alike, I daresay. One tries to inspire them with 
something like principle and morality—’ 

‘Might as well teach an oyster to climb a tree,’ said young 
Nick, speaking from his own experience of boys; ‘ clout ’em and 
cuff ’em. Go on, uncle.’ 

‘But it is uphill work. As for the teaching, there are, I 
think, some boys who really want to learn.’ 

‘ They know it pays,’ observed Nick the sagacious. ‘I’m one 
of those boys. Teach me what will pay, and I will learn. Not 
past participles—yah !’ 

‘Then there are the punishments. The principal conducts 
them personally.’ 

‘ Like Cook and Gaze,’ said Nicolas poetically. ‘I should like 
to conduct him personally, and one or two more principals that I 
know.’ 

This dark and unintelligible reflection was probably due to the 
still fresh—too fresh—recollection of his own recent sufferings. 

‘I wish,’ continued Anthony sadly, ‘that there were more 
judgment shown in inflicting the punishments, and perhaps more 
dignity in the manner of operation. But one has no right to talk 
openly of the conduct of one’s employers. You will forget, Nicolas, 
that I mentioned these things. It might do me serious injury if 
you talked.’ 

‘All right, uncle,’ said Nicolas, grinning, ‘I won’t mention it. 
Keep steaming ahead.’ 

‘There is nothing more to be said. We are having a little 
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ifference just now, the principal and myself, because he wants me 
ty undertake some of the canings. And I—well, I would rather 
ga! Naturally,’ said Nicolas, wagging his head. ‘ Uncle Stephen 
night be told off to do that. Of course, you couldn’t.’ 

Anthony, reminded, by mention of his brother’s name, that he 
yas not by deliberate choice and training a writing-master, relapsed 
into silence. 

This was the kind of conversation which they held with each 
other every Saturday, varied by the latest talk about Clapham, and 
the views of Nicolas on things universal. 

One day, about a month after the discovery, Anthony confessed 
to the boy that he had a burning desire to see the old place again, 
and his daughter. 

‘Take me down with you to-night,’ he said. ‘Place me so 
that I can see without being seen, and then bring out.Alison, so 
that I may, if only for the last time, look upon her face.’ 

‘As for its being the last time,’ said Nicolas, ‘ that’s gammon, 
and you know it. I am going to bring you home in triumph, while 
the bells do ring and the drums do beat. As for trotting her out 
for you to look at her, that’s easy done. As for putting you where 
she can’t see you, that’s not so easy. Let me think!’ 

He reflected seriously for a few moments. 

‘To-day,’ he said, ‘is Saturday. Gilbert Yorke will very 
ikely turn up to-night, with his pocket-book full of no news.. You 
must not come to-night. But on Monday he will be off again. 
He travels about the country and finds nothing, while Alderney 
Codd goes round the town and finds nothing. Now, if they had 
oly come to Me in the first place, I could have shown them how 
ogo to work. See what I’ve found—Yov!’ | 

He spoke as if his discovery was entirely due to his superior 
intelligence and forethought. 

‘Well—Monday. Shall I venture to Clapham on Monday 
evening ?” 

‘On Monday evening you be about the place. Let me see— 
jou mustn't be in the gardens or in the front of the house. It’s 
awfully dangerous. Buy a false nose and a moustache—put on the 
teen goggles—tie a red comforter round your throat. Lord, sup- 
ose anybody was to see you! Why, where would my credit be ? 
Be outside the house, in the road, or on the Common in front, but 
uot far off, as the clock strikes nine. I will do what I can for you, 
but I can’t promise.’ 

On the following Monday evening, which was fortunately fine, 
Anthony, observing every possible precaution in the way of dis- 
euise, walked once more over the old familiar Clapham Common. 
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He felt terribly guilty, and was full of apprehensions. Every 
passer-by seemed to scrutinise him with suspicion ; the policeman 
turned his lantern upon him ; the men whom he met edged away 
from him ; in fact, the effect of the green spectacles, the red hand. 
kerchief, and the slouched hat was theatrically suggestive. No 
brigand in a burlesque looked more ostentatiously disguised. 

It was nine o’clock as he drew near the old house. 

For a moment he felt as if the past four months was all a delu- 
sion and a dream. He was going to walk in as of old. He would 
find the study fire lit, his slippers in their old place, his box of cigars 
ready to hand, his book upon the table, and Alison to talk to him, 
Involuntarily he drew himself up, stepped out quickly, and gained 
the garden-gate. There he was arrested by the boy, whose white 
locks gleamed in the twilight. ! 

‘Hush !’ whispered young Nick, looking about him with jealousy, 
though he greatly enjoyed the intrigue ; ‘no one is about now, but 
there’s precious little safety. William, the groom, keeps company 
with Anne, the kitchenmaid ; sometimes they’re in the scullery, 
and sometimes they’re about the stables, and they may be prowling 
round, as they were last night, in the road; there’s no telling. 
You walk very gently to the other gate, while I look round again. 
I'll meet you there.’ 

The boy made a rapid reconnaissance. While he examined 
the shrubs in the front garden Anthony stood outside the railings, 
and looked upon what had been his own. The front door was 
wide open, and the blaze of light looked to the hungry exile like 
an invitation to return to home and love and Alison. 

‘Come,’ said Nicolas, catching him by the wrist, ‘ you stand 
behind the trunk of the cedar, that’s the blackest place in the 
garden. You can see into the drawing-room from there. [I'll bring 
Alison to the window ; you wait quiet and don’t move. If Wil- 
liam and Anne come spooning here to-night, interrupting things, 
I'll give them cold pig, or something worse, see if I don’t.’ 

The boy left his uncle planted by the tree, and retreated to the 
house. Alison was sitting with his mother, reading by the light of 
a single lamp; there was a small fire on the hearth, and no other 
light in the place. Nicolas immediately mounted on a chair, and 
lit up all the burners nearest the window. 

‘More light,’ he said; ‘ I want to tackle the subjunctive mood. 
It’s what the novelists call a dark mood, a moody mood, a melan- 
choly mood, that wants all the light we can get.’ 

Then he opened the shutters, drew back the curtains, and threw 
up the window. 

‘More air,’ he said; ‘ that’s for the past participle.’ Presently 
he whispered—it was rather a loud whisper—‘ Alison !’ 
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‘What is it, Nicolas ?’ 

She laid down the book and lifted her head. 

‘Come here.’ 

‘Tam too comfortable, thank you. Pray shut the window. And 
you cannot want all that glare of light.’ 

‘You would come—I think—if you knew who was outside, and 
wanted to see you. But don’t come unless you like; he won't 
care really, whether he sees you to-night or not. It’s nothing to 
him; O no!’ 

‘Don’t be silly, Nicolas.’ 

But she smiled and listened. 

‘G—i—l. There you are with your Gil.’ 

Alison sprang from her chair and ran to the window. The light 
was full upon her face as she stood there looking out into the 
garden, right before the branches of the great dark cedar, so that 
4 man beneath the tree could almost reach out his hand and touch 
her. 

‘Gilbert is not there,’ she said to young Nick, drawing back 
disappointed. 

‘T didn’t say he was,’ replied the boy, shutting the window and 
the shutters ; ‘ I only said G—i—1l, Gil. That’s all. You made 
up the rest.’ 

‘You are a mischievous little imp,’ she said; ‘ and you ought 
to have your ears boxed.’ 

She went back to her book. Nicolas turned down some of the 
lights and went out of the room. No one ever ventured to interfere 
with his movements. 

He found his uncle Anthony still under the cedar. 

‘Come,’ whispered the boy, ‘ you mustn’t be found here. It>is 
not only William and Anne, it’s Robert the gardener, and Eliza the 
cook, as well. Lord! what I’ve had to look after since you ran 
away! You ought to have thought of me before you did it. Now 
then ; you’ve seen Alison, and I can’t have you loitering about here, 
getting caught, and you had better get away back to Jubilee-road 
as fast as you can.’ 

_ Anthony touched the boy’s cheek with his finger, and said no- 
thing. By the light of the gas in the hall, Nicolas saw that his 
eyes were heavy with tears. 

‘She looks more beautiful than ever,’ he replied. 

‘Now you see what you’ve given up, uncle, and I hope you're 
properly sorry,’ said Nicolas, with severity. ‘You've just chucked 
‘way and lost the most scrumptious girl in all Clapham—your own 

ughter, too; the best house in the place, the best cellar of wine, 
ind my society.” 

‘Yes, yes,’ Anthony replied ; ‘I know, I know.’ 
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‘ There’s still a door open. Come back to us. I, for one, wil] 
never say a word to reproach you, or recall the past. Remember 
uncle, there’s always a knife and fork ready for you.’ 


Cuarpten XXXI. 


HOW JACK BAKER PROPOSED AN AGREEABLE COMPROMISE, 


Auison returned home with greater lightness of heart than she 
had felt since her father’s death. It was far more to her than to 
other girls to have stood beside her mother’s grave. She had re. 
ceived an assurance which would at once stay the hand of her enemy, 
and stop the tongues of those who maligned her father’s memory ; 
her lover was come back to her, and again the ring of engagement 
decorated the third finger of her left hand. Her pride, her self-re- 
spect, returned to her, and when she ran up the steps of the old 
house it was with a step as elastic and a face as bright as any that 
had ever rejoiced the face of her father. 

‘Dear old house,’ she cried, ‘I shall not have to leave you 
after all.’ 

‘Then,’ said young Nick, who was there to welcome her, ‘I 
suppose you have squared it at last with uncle Stephen. A very 
sensible thing too. Mind, I always offered to square it for you, 
but you were so uncommonly taken up with that fellow Yorke. Now, 
I suppose, he’s come round to my opinion, and pretends it is his 
own idea. What’s the figure ?’ 

‘You are a horrid boy!’ Alison would tell him no more. 

Said Nicolas, bursting into song, 

‘ Let others wed for rings and things and pearls, 
’*Tis, O, a Writing-master’s wife to be—ee—ee—ee ; 
A Writing-master’s wife—or daughter, or female relation of some 
kind—to be.’ 

‘You want the writing-master, Alison, my dear? Wait alittle 
—wait a little; he’s coming.’ 

But she was not to be allured into asking any questions, even 
about the writing-master. She was too happy to feel curious. 

Her manner excited. the boy’s liveliest curiosity. At dinner 
he listened for information, but none was given. After dinner he 
made haste to spread out all his volumes and dictionaries, and 
pretended rapt absorption in his studies, hoping that Alison would 
be betrayed by his assumed concentration of thought into dropping 
some hint of what had happened. But she did not. She made 
no mention whatever of her journey and its results. Only she was 
happy again, happy as a child; and Mrs. Cridland waited patiently 


to hear the cause. She was told, but not before her son went to 
bed. 
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Nicolas was greatly disgusted with this want of confidence ; and 
next day, too, & half-holiday, when he might have told the secret 
to the writing-master. As it was, he contented himself with a 
ieter in which he merely wrote these words : 


‘Something up. They’ve found it out, but they haven’t told 
me yet. Keep up pecker.—N. C.’ 


The situation—had Mr. Bunter Baker realised what it meant 
_ywas unpromising for him to reopen those negotiations which had 
already been entered upon. ‘They had, however, with one or two 
other matters, been greatly in his mind for some time. Stephen 
Hamblin, growing gloomy over the threatened delay, and perhaps 
suspicious about the movements of the other side, was dogged, and 
even violent, in his assertions of confidence. | 

‘I tell you,’ said Jack, ‘they’ve found out something. She 
rent into the country the other day mysteriously. What did she 
0 for ?” 

‘For change of air, perhaps,’ said Stephen. ‘ What do I care 
what she went for? Man, there’s nothing to find out.’ 

‘I don’t know.’ Jack shook his head sagaciously. ‘I met 
Alderney Codd the other day. He said that you were going to be 
crumpled up.’ 

‘Alderney Codd be hanged! Mind, Jack, I know very well 
what I am doing. I tell you again that Anthony couldn’t have 
been married.” 

Stephen looked worried, but his manner was defiant. In fact, 
the more uncertain of his own position he became, the more posi- 
tively he asserted it. 

‘Ah! well,’ Jack went on, ‘ there are several ways of ‘‘ crump- 
lng up.” If they do not find out the proof of the marriage, they 
may induce you to retire from the contest; they may buy you out ; 
or they may—’ he hesitated a moment, but delicacy of feeling was 
not one of his strong points—‘ they may threaten you out.’ | 

‘What the devil do you mean ?’ cried Stephen, his face ablaze. 
‘Threaten out? Threaten me out ?” 

_ ‘Don’t fly into a rage.’ Jack spoke in his usual loud yet 
isurely fashion. ‘I learn a good deal as I go about. For in- 
‘tance, things are being discussed by the clerks at Hamblins’ just 
low, and your name seems to be taken pretty free. Of course I 
don't know what they say. If I hear I forget. Most likely they 
ie lies. At the same time, Hamblin’—he turned and faced him, 
looking him straight in the eyes—‘I suppose there are few men 
Tho have hung about town so long as you, who can’t have some- 
thing raked up.’ 


‘Well? asked Stephen sullenly, ‘and what then 2” 
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‘O, nothing; only these things don’t look well if you haye got 
to go into a witness-box, do they ?’ 

‘It depends upon the things,’ Stephen replied, restlessly pacing 
the room; ‘they may rake what they like, so far as I am oop. 
cerned.’ 

‘That’s all right, then, and you need not fear. By the way, 
why did you leave the house when you might have stayed in it ang 
become a partner ?’ 

Stephen’s face became darker. 

‘We had a quarrel,’ he said; ‘a family quarrel.’ 

‘ Ah, very likely; only that is not what they say.’ 

‘Confound it, man, let them say what they like! Tell me if 
it is anything outrageous, and I will have them up for libel,’ 
Stephen looked, however, as if he cared a great deal. ‘ Of course,’ 
he said, stopping in his walk, ‘I should not like my whole life 
trotted out for public inspection. No man would. Fortunately, 
however, nobody knows all the shady places except myself. Who 
knows yours ?’ 

‘Nobody at all,’ said Jack Baker; ‘thank goodness, nobody. 
I keep the seamy side in. Now you, old fellow, I am afraid, have 
kept your seamy side a good deal exposed to view. You've 
gambled, you’ve gone on the turf, you’ve been a man about town, 
you've been a speculator, you’ve dabbled in finance, you’ve been 
mixed up with companies in which the shareholders don’t bless the 
names of the promoters; all these things stick to a fellow. Now 
I, my dear friend, with the deepest sympathy for your pursuits, 
have done the same thing, but more quietly; and I’m ten years 
younger than you, so that I haven’t had the time to commit so 
much wickedness as you. My game has always been to show up 
as the steady City merchant, respectable and substantial.’ 

‘Well, well, what are we talking about ?’ 

‘TI have been thinking,’ Jack went on in his most business-like 
way, ‘that my thou. looks devilish like being lost. Excuse me 
disbelieving your statement, Hamblin, which seems to me as if it 
rested on your own unsupported opinion. I don’t see my way to 
getting that thou. back again; and as for your affairs getting into 
a more satisfactory state, I have reason to believe, my dear boy, 
that they ceased to be in any state at all a good while ago. Dont 
swear, and fly into a rage, because I’m not going to round on you, 
and I’m not going to say anything a bit nastier than I can help ; 
but if that money is to be paid back out of this Hamblin estate, 1 
think I shall have to whistle for it. Mind, I don’t precisely know 
what Alderney Codd means, but I do know that though he is a 
ass he is not a liar. If he says you are going to be crumpled up, 
the crumpling will take place as sure as eggs is eggs. Besides, 12 
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ease, the judge may keep you waiting for seven years. How 
ed on to live for seven years ?” 
vi ‘You seem determined to drive me mad between you,’ said 
Stephen. ‘What does it matter what that infernal ass, Alderney 
Codd, savs or thinks? That won’t hurt. As for seven years, of 
eourse it is nonsense. Next year we make another application, 
rin the case, and pocket the money. Marriage? That be hanged !’ 

‘] wish I could share your confidence, Hamblin.’ Jack’s tone 
weame very serious. ‘ Now I have been turning this over, and I 
ym anxious to see a compromise.’ 

Stephen groaned. 

‘A compromise, I say. Listen a moment. That niece of 
sours is a very pretty girl: she’s the finest, prettiest, pluckiest 
rirl I ever set eyes on, or dreamed of. It’s a shame that she 
should be kicked out because she can’t find her mother; a shame, 


iyGad! And yet, of course, old man,’ he added, with a touch of | 


the City common-sense, ‘one can’t blame you. Go she must, 
mless——-. However, what I propose is this. You shall with- 
iraw your claim altogether; you shall, in point of fact, acknow- 
kdge her legitimacy ; you shall abandon all right to the estate. 
Inreturn, you shall receive half the personal property—half, you 
we: that is a hundred and fifty thousand pounds—good heavens ! 
that a pile !—and J——’ 

‘0! you are to come in, are you ?’ 

Stephen sat down in a kind of desperation, and turned his dark 
ee upon his friend. 

‘Of course Tam. Do you think I ever interest myself for 
thing? J. Double B. is going to romp in gaily. My share in 
; business is to marry the girl, and take the other half of the 
He, : 

‘0,’ said Stephen, ‘this is a very pretty sort of proposal. I 
in to give you half of my estate, am I?’ 

‘It isn’t yours yet. Very likely it never will be yours. You 
te to exchange quarrelling and fighting for friendship, doubt for 
‘tainty, claim for possession. Why, I think it is too much that 
{offer you. We should say a third, not a half—and J. Double 
B. takes the girl off your hands, marries her, gives out that you’ve 
noble, and sets your character up for life. Think of that, 
om | 


_, _srhaps she won’t have you,’ said Stephen, evidently soften- 

a h'm ! Jack replied, with a sweet smile, stroking his chin 
a ething his moustache, which was a fine full growth. ‘ We 
“i see. Ifa man is not absolutely repulsive, he always has a 


~ Hang it, Hamblin, you ought to know the sex.’ 
oii 
, QQ 
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Evidently Jack Baker thought he knew it himself, Ho looked 
so irresistible, with his confident pose, and his air as of a peacock 
brandishing an enormous tail, that Stephen laughed aloud. 

‘Go in and win, if you can,’ he said. ‘Get engaged to the 
girl, and then make your terms with me. You may, if you like 
feel your way to a compromise. I don’t want to be unreasonable 
Give me three-fourths or so, and let the thing slide.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Jack, ‘I should think you would let the thing slide 
for three-fourths. That means over two hundred thousand. Why, 
there’s spending in that for forty years if you managed it properly, 
You'll be under the turf in twenty. If Alderney meant anything, 
it is not three-fourths nor one-fourth either that you'll get.’ 

As a matter of fact, Alderney meant nothing except an expres- 
sion of profound conviction. Gilbert had not told any one as yet 
the nature and extent of his discoveries. Even Alison only knew 
that she had stood by the grave of her mother, for whom she might 
shed tears of sorrow unmixed with shame. 

A second time therefore Jack Baker drove to the house on 
Clapham Common. On this occasion, however, he had a secret 
and private purpose of his own, which made him rather nervous. 

Miss Hamblin received him with less frigidity than before. In 
fact the girl was so happy that she felt benevolent even to an emis- 
sary of her uncle. 

On the previous visit her eyes had been heavy with tears, and 
her cheek pale from insulted pride. Now she felt herself once 
more her father’s very daughter, the rightful heiress. A softer 
light glowed in her face, the light of sunshine ; her cheek was rosy, 
her lips were smiling, her dark eyes were soft and limpid when she 
lifted them to greet her visitor. 

Jack Baker thought he saw the light of welcome in those eyes, 
and took courage. He was more splendidly attired than on his 
former visit. The season of early summer admitted the gorgeous- 
ness of white waistcoat, light dust-coat, scarlet tie, lavender gloves, 
white hat. His coarsely handsome face, marred by the tokens of 
indulgence, was not unpleasant. To be sure, Alison thought, com- 
paring him mentally with her own lover, the man cannot help not 
being a gentleman; that is his misfortune, not his fault. But she 
thought he looked good-tempered, d’un bon naturel. 

‘I come again, Miss Hamblin,’ said Jack, with the sunniest of 
smiles and an airy wave of his hand, ‘as an ambassador from your 
uncle, who still, I need hardly tell you, deplores the contest in which 
he has become unavoidly engaged.’ 

‘Really,’ said Alison, ‘I am surprised to learn it. To be sure, 
he can always retire from it.’ 

‘I am here to make another proposal, or rather to sound yo 
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yo your own views, if you will honour me by confiding them to 
ne’ Jack dropped his voice, and tried to look insinuating. 
The man, thought Alison, looks like a draper’s assistant offering 
or a you not better sit down and make the proposal in comfort, 
fr, Baker 2” she said, smiling. It was really pleasant to think of 
receiving proposals for a compromise when everything was settled 
and proved. 

‘Thank you, Miss Hamblin,’ said Jack, taking a chair. It was 

nore encouraging to be asked to sit down, but somehow he felt less 
it hisease. The room overpowered him: it was so full of flowers, 
iainty pictures, embroidery, and all the little things with which a 
roung lady who need not consider cost loves to surround herself. 
' ‘Mr. Stephen Hamblin has never, I beg you to believe, been 
indifferent to your feelings in this matter,’ Jack began. ‘ He has 
often lamented to me the hard position to which you might be re- 
duced if—’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Alison. ‘ Never mind my hard position. 
Let us come to the offer. Do not you think, however, that it 
vould be best to make it in writing to my guardians ?’ 

‘No; certainly not. Mr. Hamblin would wish to deal with 
you direct,’ said the ambassador. ‘It is with his niece, not with 
his cousins, that he wishes to restore a good understanding.’ 

‘Very well. Pray let me hear his proposal.’ 

‘It is hardly a proposal; only a suggestion. What do yoa 
think of his withdrawing his claim, not because it is an unjust 
aim, but in your own interests, and out of consideration to your- 
self? In withdrawing it he would naturally look to compensation.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Alison, smiling. ‘Yes; I suppose compensation 
or having set up an unjust claim.’ 

‘One would saya halfof the whole estate—something of that sort.’ 

‘I see,’ said Alison. ‘I should have to give him half in order 
to get anything.’ 

_ ‘Quite so,’ said Jack. ‘Should you consider that proposal a 
liberal one 9” 

‘What did I tell you when you came here last, Mr. Baker ?” 
she asked quietly. ‘Let me remind you. I said that I would 
lear nothing of any compromise until my father’s name was vindi- 
‘ated. That must be my answer again. My uncle was the only 
— dared to assail the memory of that most honourable and 
= man. Nothing would make me surrender my right to de- 

I will have all, or nothing.’ 

Is that your determination, Miss Hamblin ?’ 


‘It is; and I am sorry you have taken the trouble to come 
té on a fruitless errand.’ 
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‘My own trouble, Miss Hamblin,’ said Jack, ‘in your Cause ig 
nothing, absolutely nothing.’ 

‘I think,’ said Alison, ‘that if my uncle had asked me in 
January last, as he had so little and I so much, to give him money 
I should have given it. Now, however, the case is altered. I 
have been publicly branded in an open court ; I go about the world 
with a stain upon my birth. I have been charged with having no 
right or title to my father’s estate. Do not you see what a differ- 
ence that makes ?’ 

‘But,’ said Jack, ‘think of the money. Think of the tremep. 
dous pile of money you are throwing away.’ 

‘You cannot understand,’ said Alison. ‘ You cannot, unforty- 
nately, see that it has always been impossible for me to make any 
kind of compromise. If I said that three months ago, in my 
shame and despair, I must surely say it again and all the more, now 
that—’ 

She stopped suddenly. 

‘They have found something,’ thought Jack. 

‘But will you credit him with good intentions ?’ he asked softly 
and sweetly. 

‘ Certainly not,’ said Alison, in a hard voice. ‘ Certainly not; 
his intentions have always, from the very first, been as bad as they 
could be. I wish never to see my uncle again, never to hear from 
him. However’—she rose, and her face changed with a smile— 
‘that is nothing to you, Mr. Baker. Our business is over, I 
think.’ 

Now here was hischance. It came and found him unprepared, 
because he had not expected that it would take this form. ll the 
way down in the cab he had been thinking how he could best open 
the business. He had encouraged himself by little exhortations, 
such as, ‘Go in and win, J. Double B. . . . Don’t be afraid,— 
she is but a woman. All women are alike. You're not so bad- 
looking, my boy; you’ve got a manner of your own with them; 
you've got the dibs; lots of girls would give their back-hair to get 
J. Double B.,’ and so on, little epigrammatic sentences of encourage- 
ment thus delicately and feelingly put. 

Now the time was come, and he hardly seemed equal to the 
occasion. Only a woman before him—all women are alike; yet 
Miss Hamblin, somehow, was not quite the same as Lotty and 
Polly and Topsy, who had, as previously stated, been called to the 
Inner Bar, and ‘ taken silk ;’ and it came upon him with rather a 
crushing force, that he had never seen any woman like Miss Ham- 
blin before. But he was not without pluck, and he began to stam- 
mer, turning very red, and looking uncomfortable. 

‘I could hope, Miss Hamblin, that so far as I am personally 
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wocerned, the—the intimacy of myself and Mr. Stephen Hamblin 
nay be no bar to my—my—friendship with yourself. 

‘Your friendship, Mr. Baker?’ What could the man mean? 
‘Why, I was not aware that we were even acquaintances.’ 

‘T mean, that is,’ said Jack, getting more hot in the nose— 
that, when we meet in society, you will allow me—’ 

‘It is not at all likely that we shall ever meet in society,’ said 
\lison quickly. Then she thought she had said a rude thing, and 
ded, ‘Because I go so little into any kind of society.’ 

‘But if we were to meet, Miss Hamblin? and besides, I will 
iv to meet you; people who have the will, you know.’ Here he 
smiled and looked so knowing that Alison longed to box his ears. 
‘After church, say—I’m not much of a hand at church myself, but 
[could turn up when the sermon was over, you know.’ 

Alison began to grow indignant. 

‘I think I would rather not meet you ‘‘ when the sermon is 
wer,” ’ she said quietly. 

‘If you would let me call upon you,’ Jack went on, thinking he 
ms progressing famously, ‘I should like it best. We could talk 
here, you know, or in the gardens and conservatories. I daresay 
you are pretty dull in this great house all by yourself. I could 
cheer you up, perhaps. Let me try, Miss Hamblin.’ 

‘Cheer her up ?? She looked in amazement. : 

‘I'm not a bad sort,’ he continued, warming to his work. 
‘Come to know me, I am rather a good sort; at least, they tell me 
0, He assumed a smile of satisfaction which made her shudder. 
‘Imay have my faults like most men. To begin with: I am not 
ome, like you, of a great City House. I had my own business to 
wake, and I’ve made it. The dibs are all of my own piling’—he 
thought this might sound vulgar—‘ and when I say * dibs,”’ of course 
Imean the money ; because I began as nothing but a clerk. You 
wouldn’t think that, Miss Hamblin, would you, to look at me now ? 
dowever, here Iam; just as you see me. I’ve got a big business 
Utea; really, a big business. There’s my cab at the door for you 
0 seethe kind ofhack I can afford—cheap at a hundred! and I’m 
{ule a young man still, Miss Hamblin, and perhaps not so bad 
loking ag Some, eh? Handsome Jack, I have been called. We 
‘ould tun well together; and the long and the short is that, if 
j SUwill let me pay my attentions to you, I am ready, money or 

40 money,’ 

ga burst out laughing. She was so happy in her mind, 
. ‘She was amused rather than offended. The man’s vulgarity, 
trees his mock humility, his personal conceit, his intense 
hai himself, amused her. She clapped her hands together 

elighted ag any schoolgirl at a joke, and burst into merry 
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peals of laughter, which utterly routed and discomfited the 
wooer. 

‘Pay your attentions to me, Mr. Baker ?’ she cried. ‘0, J an 
so sorry, because I am obliged to decline that delicate offer, g 
delicately made. Another girl, Mr. Baker, must have the happi- 
ness of receiving your attentions. And, O, I really feel what Iam 
giving up: the big business in tea, and the cheap-at-a-hundred 
hack, and the—the dibs, and the young man, still young, called Hand. 
some Jack. But there are many other girls, I am sure, who take q 
deep interest in tea, and expensive hacks, and dibs, and Handsome 
Jacks. You will have better luck with them, no doubt. Good. 
morning, Mr. Bunter Baker.’ 

She laughed in his face, and left him there standing, hot and 
flushed. His knees felt shaky, and monosyllables trembled on his 
lips. 

He wiped his forehead, and asked himself if she meant it. For 
really, this derisive way of receiving his suit had not presented 
itself to his mind as a possibility. She might refuse him, he 
thought ; that was possible, but not probable, considering his big 
business, and his—well, his handsome person—why not acknow- 
ledge the truth? Often persons of the opposite sex called him 
Handsome Jack—all women are alike—why not Miss Hamblin? 

Hang it! was there anything ridiculous in him? Couldn’t the 
girl say ‘no’ without laughing in his face? Perhaps, after all, she 
was only egging him on. Howif he were to try the very next 
Sunday morning and hang about the doors of the church when the 
congregation were coming out ? 

She was gone; the door stood open. As he gathered up his 
hat and gloves he became aware that in the doorway stood a boy, 
with white hair and pink cheeks, who appeared to be enjoying some 
excellent joke. That is, he was laughing from ear to ear when 
Jack turned round; and, on being observed, he pulled out a pocket- 
handkerchief, and went through a pantomime of sorrow, which 
inspired Mr. J. Bunter Baker with a strong desire of horsewhipping 
that boy. Had he been listening ? 

‘O, O, O! cried the pink boy, retreating warily in the direction 
of the pantry. ‘O, O! what a dreadful thing! She won’t have 
him; she throws away his dibs and despises his tea: our full 
flavoured at two-and-four, and our really choice at three-and-two. 
She won’t have him, even though they call him Handsome Jack. 
Ho! ho! Handsome Jack !’ 

Mr. Baker rushed at the boy. Young Nick threw himself into 
the pantry and locked the door. He heard his baffled enemy imme 
diately afterwards retreating ; and, opening the door, began & Pr 
longed and most unearthly yell as of agony, at which Mr. Baker fled 
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SONNETS ON COLOURS. 


horriedly, and all the household rushed to see what was the matter, i 
yeaded by Mrs. Cridland. | 
‘It’s all right, old lady,’ said her son tranquilly; ‘ he’s gone, I ant 
reeive. 
‘Who ?’ asked his mother. 
‘Handsome Jack. O Alison!’ he went on, ‘what a pity! 
You've thrown him away! He’s gone for good. 


‘Let others wed for rings and things and pearls, 
‘Tis, O, a Writing-master's wife to be—ee—ee—ee.” ’ 


(To be continued.) 





SONNETS ON COLOURS. 
BuveE. 


Sort, sweet, and pure, a weird quaint haze of light, 
The bloom of shadow lying in the breast 
Of sunset mountains sinking to their rest ; 
Or trickling stream, now dark, now running bright, 
With ins and outs ere evening turns to night. 
Or eyes one loves deeming their colour best, 
Or pale forget-me-nots, we gather lest 
They fade too quickly from our eager sight. 
Or yet again far-stretching summer skies 
Flecked here and there with cloudlets white and gray, 
Or stretching lake below the mountain spread, 
Or future dawnings in dear dying eyes, 
Dying before the sunrise beams to-day, 
Faith’s colour smiles, albeit Love lies dead. 









INCIDENTS OF IRISH CRIME. 


By Terence McGratu. 





Tue battle with crime in Ireland is quite a different matter from 
the ordinary round of an English rural policeman’s life. There, g 
poaching affray is the wildest excitement that may probably dis. 
tract the even tenor of his way. But in Ireland—the ‘land of 
potato, pike, and priest, punch, peeler, proclamation’—the daily life 
of a policeman is more prolific in incidents generally exciting, 
sometimes dangerous, and always demanding discrimination, cau- 
tion, and courage. 

The Irish constable has the advantage of a training more complete 
than that of any police force in Europe, and enters on the practical 
duties of his profession with a large amount of theoretical knowledge 
of the various descriptions of crime, their probable motives, the best- 
known means of prevention, and the steps to be taken for their detec- 
tion. Itis evident that with a people so excitable, so easily swayed 
by agitation to acts of violence, and not unfrequently to open defi- 
ance of the constituted authorities, a police force must be suffi- 
ciently drilled to move, if necessary, in large bodies ; and scattered 
as the force is in small parties of one constable and four men in the 
country stations, discipline must be strict to preserve its morale 
and efficiency. 

The constabulary recruit, who must have good testimonials and 
pass an elementary examination, is sent to the dépot in Dublin, 
from which, after he has been drilled and theoretically trained, he 
is transferred to any county other than his own, in which he is never 
stationed. 

The constabulary officers enter the force by competitive exami- 
nation, for which nominations from the Government are still re- 
quired, as a position of such importance in Ireland could not safely 
be thrown open to unrestricted competition. 

The cadet finds himself in the dépét, where he goes through 
the same instruction in drill as an officer joining a regiment. But 
all this time, about six months on an average, his police education 
is being proceeded with—a ‘ police school’ being held daily at which 
cadets and recruits attend, when lectures are delivered by the detec- 
tive instructor on the various kinds of crime, the Acts of Parliament 
bearing on police matters explained, and questions asked as to the 
steps to be taken in imaginary offences then propounded as examples. 
After officers have taken charge of districts, they ask similar 
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questions at the inspections of the stations ; and on inspections by 
an inspector-general the same system is pursued. In the presence 
of the latter, even good men become sometimes so nervous that 
they quite lose their heads. 

‘You are on patrol, and find on the road-side the body of a 
man: what should you do ?’ asked an inspector-general, who had the 
reputation of being rather a martinet. 

‘Take his dying deposition, sir,’ answered the constable gravely. 

‘But, my man, the man is dead, I say.’ 

Ashort pause, then, with a brightening look, the constable said, 

‘But he might have a stim of life in him, sir!’ 

In Ireland it is agrarian assassination that adds double terror 
to the thought of murder : the thought that having done no wrong, 
save that of asserting a legal right by legal means, your life is, in 
so many cases, in as imminent peril as that of the leader of a for- 
lon hope—that yet, you must, conscious of ever-present danger, 
remain passive until the attempt has been made and failed, or the 
fatal bullet has sped. For one connected with property, either 
landlord or agent, and imbued with business ideas, Ireland is nota 
place of delight. But, on the other hand, your daughters or wife 
may walk along any road at any hour, with small fear of insult ; and 
if the lock of the front door be broken, it need not make you un- 
easy, for burglary, robbery, and assault on women are rare, being 
considered dirty crimes, as distinguished from the clean crimes of 
murder and manslaughter. | 

‘Are you not one of the worst characters in this county ?’ asked 
a Crown counsel, cross-examining a witness in a murder case, who 
attended to prove an alibi. 

‘Tam not,’ he answered boldly. ‘Who dare say that I ever 
stole the value of a pipe of tobaccy from any one ?” 

‘Why, you scoundrel, were you not two years in gaol for killing 
aman ?” 

. ‘Well, if I was, an’ sure it was a clane crime!’ he said 
inumphantly, as if he had refuted the base assertion of his tor- 
mentor. 

In almost every case of outrage the police have a good idea 
the guilty persons, one of the few cases affording no clue by any 
scertainable motive being the following: On the morning after a 
‘ace-meeting it was reported that a wealthy farmer named David 
Cullen had been killed the previous night, when returning late 
fom the races. A small boy who was with him said that Cullen 
vas a little drunk, but ‘none the worse ;’ no man being considered 
inything the worse who can stagger along. As they walked to- 


wards home, the night being dark, they were overtaken by a man 
Who was walking very fast. 
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‘ Good-night,’ said Cullen. 

‘ Good-night,’ answered the unknown, at the same time hitting 
Cullen on the head with a stick as he passed. Cullen Stageered 
home and died. 

I went to the house, which looked neat and comfortable. A 
number of his neighbours were about the place, waiting for the 
coroner, who had intimated his intention to hold an inquest that 
afternoon. The children sat outside the house, too young quite 
to understand the meaning of the assemblage of whispering groups, 

Inside, poor Cullen was laid on the bed, his pale quiet face 
showing no symptom of having suffered, and a slight blue mark over 
the forehead alone indicated where the ‘loaded butt’—an ash-stick 
with lead melted into the handle—had done its work. 

Beside the bed sat the wife, a still comely woman, who seemed 
distracted with grief, while the parish-priest, a cousin of her hus- 
band’s, spoke words of comfort to her, now and again turning towards 
the bed and laying his hand gently on the forehead of the corpse. 

I spoke to the wife, who, on seeing me, gave way for a time to wild 
bursts of lamentation, wringing her hands, and half singing, half re- 
citing, the many virtues of her husband, as is the habit of Irish 
mourners of that class. After a time she became calm, and I then 
asked her about the various circumstances that might possibly throw 
light on the matter. 

‘ Has your husband ever had any difference about land ?’ 

‘O no, sir.’ 

‘Does he belong to any faction ?’ 

‘No, sir; what would he be doing with the like ?’ 

‘Do you know if he has had a quarrel with any person, no 
matter how long ago? . 

‘Quarrel, sir? He never had as much as “ you lie’ with any 
man in his life.’ 

By this time her excited grief had subsided, and she spoke 
calmly. I asked, 

‘How then do you account for this sad business? Can you 
form no idea of the reason why that scoundrel should have killed 
your husband ?’ 

She thought for a minute, her brow contracting ; then, with a 
smile at having solved the enigma, she said, 

‘Faith, your honour, I’m thinkin’ it was a friendly stroke he 
got !’ 

No light was ever thrown upon the matter. Whoever struck 
him kept his own counsel—possibly was so drunk that he did not 
know the mischief he had done. 

But the parish-priest was determined that, so far as in him lay, 
Cullen’s slayer should not go unpunished; and if the Chureh’s 
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thunders have any effect, he would have presented an appearance — 
nore abject than the Jackdaw of Rheims. 

The Monday following, the constable at the nearest station came 
‘x to tell me that Father O’Brien had preached a telling sermon on 
the murder. ‘He prayed from the steps of the altar that before 
twelve months the arms might wither off the man who murdered 
Cullen, and that his soul might be frizzling in the flames of hell.’ 
‘Q sir!’ he added, ‘ he preached a beautiful sermon about it.’ 

Cullen’s hat remained in the possession of the police, as, being 
cut through by the fatal blow, it might possibly be necessary to 
produce it, should any other evidence turn up. One day Mrs. 
Cullen appeared, to beg that the hat should be restored to her. I 
told her I feared it must be retained, as it might be required, when, 
after pressing hard for its restoration, she burst into tears, saying, 
‘Is it not enough that I should lose my husband, without losing 
my little boy or one of my brothers?’ I asked what she meant. 
‘0,’ she cried, ‘does not all the world know that if I don’t give 
away all the clothes my husband wore when he was killed, another 
of the family will lose his life within twelve months.’ 

One has not often the fortune to be present at an attack upon a 
house ; but the following incident, in which I assisted, will show how 
invariably in Ireland justice leans to the side of mercy, even when 
the guilty parties are taken in flagrante delicto: 

About seven o’clock on a winter’s evening the following letter 
was placed in my hand by a person who met me in the street of the 
country village where I was then stationed : 


‘Honoured Sir,—I beg for God’s sake that you will send the 
police to Jim Malley’s house at Carrowrea to-night, at eleven 
dclock. Jim is getting married, and his house is to be attacked 
by the M‘Dermott faction, disguised as gomeras. I write this 
letter because I fear my son will be in it, and there will be lives 
lost if the police do not go; for Malley’s faction is strong, and they 
will not die soft. A FRIEND.’ 


As Malley was a noted Ribbon-leader, it seemed curious that his 
house should be attacked. However, I consulted with my old head- 
constable, who knew every man in the country and almost every- 
thing about him. He read the letter carefully, and said : 

‘This is genuine, sir. I fear there may be some mischief in 
the wind.’ 

‘But, Head-constable, do you think it likely that any person 
would have the hardihood to attack Jim Malley ? He is the most 
confounded ruffian in the country—a leading Ribbonman, with a 
lumber of friends and relatives, who will all be assembled at the 
Wedding to-night. I think it is a hoax to draw us out.’ 
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‘Well, sir, it may be; but there is a bitter quarrel between 
Jim Malley and the M‘Dermotts for the last six months; and this 
marriage makes it worse, for one of the M‘Dermotts had the match 
nearly made up with the girl’s father. There was only five pounds 
between them, when Jim Malley took her with the five pounds legs ; 
and when Tom M‘Dermott sent back his mother two days afterwards 
he heard the match was made, so he is very savage. But, beside 
that, about six months ago, at a funeral, Tom M‘Dermott put a 
pound more on the priest’s altar than Malley, although he only had 
two glasses of whisky ; and Malley said he had men enough there 
to beat M‘Dermott out of the funeral, if he liked. There would 
have been a fight there and then if the priest had not stopped it ; 
and Malley went and borrowed a pound and put it down, so as not 
to be outdone by M‘Dermott; but there is very bad blood since.’ 

The priest’s altar is an institution of a very peculiar character. 
When a person dies, of such consequence that the priest attends 
the funeral, a table is placed opposite the house of death, on 
which stands a small keg of whisky or beer, or a smaller quantity, 
in proportion to the wealth of the family of the deceased, who pay 
for the drink. Every person attending the funeral takes as much 
as he wants from the store thus lavishly offered; but beside the 
barrel on the table is a plate, on which it is a point of honour to 
place some money for the priest. In Ireland, where vanity and 
ostentation are ruling qualities, the amount thus given is sup- 
posed to be a measure of the generosity or meanness of the donor; 
and where rival factions attend, the jealousy is shown as much in 
the offerings as in any other of the various ways in which it is so 
freely displayed. This is called the priest’s altar, and sometimes 
brings in as much as twenty pounds to the expectant pastor. It 
will be seen how demoralising such a custom must be, leading, as 
it does, to disgusting scenes of drunkenness at funerals. Fortu- 
nately the custom is now dying out, except along the west coast of 
Treland. 

At ten o’clock fourteen men met me at a place not more than 
two miles from Carrowrea, and we started along a by-road that 
led to that remote part of the district. The night was dark, save 
for the dim glimmer of the stars with which the clear sky was 
brightly studded; and, as we walked along, I turned over in my 
mind what had best be done if we found that the letter was true, 
and an armed attack was to be made upon the house. We were 
fifteen, all told; but, in the event of fighting, it was by no means 
certain that we should not have both sides pitted against us. 80 
it was in the old days of faction-fighting, when both parties s0 
frequently turned on the force that tried to stop the fight; and 
many a mourning wife or mother cursed the police who, at the 
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‘nt of the bayonet or by the more deadly bullet, compelled the 
sbandonment of the feud that had been handed down from long 
aco, and interfered with the national amusement where fractured 
skulls were common, but death was rare. Should we be attacked ? 
Would the Malleys join the M‘Dermotts in a cause so sacred as 
opposition to the police? These were questions that occupied me 
as we walked along the lonely road, and turned off into the fields. 
The night was frosty, and the crunching of the crisp grass beneath 
our feet was the only sound that broke the dead stillness, when 
suddenly a shot was heard in the direction of Malley’s house, now 
within a quarter of a mile. Stepping out with a will, we soon 
arrived at the boundary-fence of the square field in the centre of 
which stood the house. The first shot had been followed by a 
second and a third, and as we arrived at the fence three or four 
were fired in quick succession. 

‘Shall we load, sir ?’ asked a constable. 

‘Yes, load; but no firing except by order.’ 

The loading completed, we walked quickly along the fence 
until we should find ourselves at the nearest point to the house. 
Loud shouts were heard, and we could see white-clad figures flit- 
ting about. Again and again shots were fired, but no answering 
fire appeared to come from within. The men were panting with 
anxiety to get over the period of suspense, and two or three times 
the half-muttered whisper, ‘ We’re close enough,’ was heard as we 
went along the low fence. 

‘Now,’ I said, as we came opposite the house, ‘ remember— 
every man a prisoner ;’ and we all clambered over the fence toge- 
ther, and made a swift rush for the house. 

We were not perceived until we had got within twenty yards of 
the crowd, who, seeing us, broke with a yell, and fled in the 
opposite direction. Away they sped, a crowd of white figures, 
followed by police like pursuing spectres. Not a word was spoken 
as we slowly but steadily gained upon them, save an exclamation 
ow and then as one after another felt the grasp of a policeman 
upon him. Across fields and over walls and fences the pursuit 
continued, until at last every man, except a fat old constable, had 
secured a prisoner, and all were collected at Malley’s house. 

A curious group they looked as they stood sullenly in the light 
that streamed from the doorway. Every man had a white shirt 
over his clothes; his face was blackened, and straw was fantasti- 
cally twisted in his hair. This is the usual attire of the gomeras, 
who perpetuate the mummers of a former period by going to wed- 

ngs, and dancing fantastic dances before the house, being usually 
Plentifully supplied with whisky from the wedding-feast. It is 
iso, except the straw in the hair, the means of disguise adopted by 
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the evil disposed, whose crimes necessitated the passing of the 
Whiteboy Act in 1776. Within, all was confusion. The cere. 
mony had taken place, and the returning procession was preceded 
by boys who carried aloft sheaves of lighted straw, unconscious of 
the fact that as the fires of Baal continue to be lighted on the 
accustomed day, so the torch of Hymen is still carried at Trish 
wedding festivities—so interwoven are the pagan and Christian rites 
in the most conservative country in Europe. Over thirty people 
had assembled, and the carousal was in full swing when it was 
brought to a sudden stop by the noise of firing outside. The door 
was bolted, and every person huddled together at either side of the 
windows, so that no shot could touch them. Malley had no arms 
in the house, and the terror-stricken party remained in their place 
of safety until the frightened yell and sudden departure of the 
attacking crowd told them that succour had come. Never before 
was the presence of a policeman welcomed by Malley, who was now 
effusive in his gratitude. So far the warning letter was right. 
The party disguised were the M‘Dermotts, and it was highly im- 
probable that they attended for the purpose of paying a compli- 
mentary visit to the bridal couple. However, no shot had entered 
the house; and though a search over the ground traversed by the 
flying party was rewarded by the discovery of four guns, no 
ammunition was found upon any of the prisoners, who were of 
course the least active of the crowd. 

The prisoners were handcuffed and marched into the village, 
about seven miles distant, and in the morning were charged before 
the neighbouring local justice with having been concerned in a 
Whiteboy offence by going about disguised, at night, to the terror 
of her Majesty’s subjects. The parish-priest drove off from the 
magistrate’s door as the police approached with the prisoners. The 
magistrate was one of the class so frequently appointed by Govern- 
ment in remote parts of Ireland. He was a not very successful 
farmer, of slender means, whose views on the criminality of various 
offences, where death did not supervene, would make the hair of an 
English squire stand on end. 

The circumstances were stated by me, and the guns produced 
that were picked up after the pursuit. I explained that the M‘Der- 
motts and Malleys were enemies, and the improbability that they 
had gone there for a legal purpose. To my statement the magis- 
trate paid but little attention, as he appeared much amused at the 
appearance presented, in broad daylight, by the prisoners, who had 
been prevented from removing the straw from their hair. When I 
suggested the advisability of having information taken, he said, ‘0 
no; I am quite satisfied that they only meant it as a frolic, 80 I 
discharge them.’ 
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‘WEEPING MAY ENDURE FOR A NIGHT.’ 


geo M‘Dermotts, as, the handcuffs taken off, they proceeded to 
jivest themselves of their outer shirts, and to remove the straw 
fom their hair. 

‘Good-morning,’ I said, and took my departure, leaving the 
\MDermotts behind, who went round to the yard for refreshment by 
Mr. Maher’s directions. 

‘Well, head-constable, what do you think of that ?’ I asked, as 
ye returned to the village, rather crestfallen at the result of our 
night’s adventure. 

‘Faith, sir; I forgot that Father Pat Ryan’s first cousin is 
married to one of the M‘Dermotts; and sure, Mr. Maher’s uncle 
isa priest, and Father Pat can do what he likes with him.’ 

‘If I had known that, I think I should have telegraphed for the 
resident magistrate.’ 

‘If I may take the liberty of advising you, sir, always do so in 
any case of a serious nature. If you do not, you might as well do 
nothing, and keep the popularity yourself as leave it to Mr. Maher, 
for he never will do anything that would vex the people.’ 





‘WEEPING MAY ENDURE FOR A NIGHT.’ 





I wap hoped that the morning sun would rise, 
To scatter the night of weeping, 

And I rose to watch the dawning skies, 
While the world lay round me sleeping. 


Alas for my hope! from his cloudy bed 
He rose with a sullen glare, 


And over the waiting earth he shed 
A cold light everywhere. 


In pitiless gusts came the driving rain 
From the leaden-coloured skies ; 

Through the blinding mist on the window-pane 
I saw the sad sunrise. 


And I said to my heart, as I turned away, 
‘Though tears have endured for a night, 
Yet—be still, my heart—there comes to-day 
No joy with the morning light.’ A. KIPLING. 
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‘God bless your honour; long may you live!’ shouted the now 
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SENSATIONAL SCIENCE. 





THE rage for knowledge grows apace, 
A pace that quite terrific is ; 

To-day the whole of Britain’s race 
Devoutly scientific is. 


No more in cloisters science roams, 
No tyrant gives a knock to it ; 

It writes, we rush to buy its tomes ; 
It lectures, and we flock to it. 


For science now our girls and boys 
Their love for thee recant, O mime! 

The clown is shunned for higher joys, 
And Tyndall beats the pantomime. 


The ‘ Institution’ lectures draw 

The babes who once loved merriment 
And tiny tots can lisp the law 

That governs each experiment. 


Our laughing girls give up their play, 
All bitten by the mania 

To hear what Huxley has to say 
On Patagonian crania. 


Ethnology bids croquet stand, 
And cast aside lawn tennis is 

For Evolution’s doctrines and 
The charms of Biogenesis. 


On Life and Death and Hell (O fie !) 
These famous men enlighten us ; 

They wing their flight so very high 
They positively frighten us. 


On all our cherished creeds they fall, 
Without the least apology, 

And hurl the bowl that scatters all 
The ninepins of theology. 


We sit enthralled when Huxley shows, 
Or writes about, in articles, 

The stream of life that ebbs and flows 
In protoplasmic particles. 
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SENSATIONAL SCIENCE. 





















































SENSATIONAL SCIENCE. 


And when the microscope reveals 
What lies in specks gelatinous, 
The timid maiden almost squeals, 
‘O dear, to think we’ve that in us!’ 


Then Darwin says that our papas 
(Is’t science this or lunacy ?) 
Ran up the trees with our mammas 

In man’s old world, Baboonacy. 


Our girls, from views so wild as these, 
Half angry and half funky rise ; 

To say they come from chimpanzees 
Does make the darlings’ monkey rise. 


‘ Art-culture’ leads a giddy throng, 
Who ape the strict «sthetical, 
And think the ‘ pretty’ must be wrong, 

The ‘tidy’ quite heretical. 


The critic’s jargon, quickly caught, 
Ts lisped by girls at boarding-school ; 
And art’s at present largely taught 
According to the ‘ hoarding-school.’ 


Grim Ruskin frowns and hurls his darts; 
And lifts his voice to lecture all 

On painting, sculpture, and the arts, 
And topics architectural. 


In Ruskin’s page all dip awhile, 
For quaint and clever Ruskin is; 
As ‘ pitching in’ pervades his style, 
The world of readers thus kin is. 


Like Tyndall, Huxley, Darwin, he 
Must now and then his quarrels have ; 
But all of them the great B. P. 
Encrowned with lavish laurels have. 


Explain, O Truth, why men like these 
Are heroes educational ! 

Miss Truth replies, ‘ Why, if you please, 
Because they’re so sensational !’ 





GEORGE R. SIMS. 











LEAVES FROM THE POCKET-BOOK OF A STATE 
PRISONER. 


By Pascuat GRovusseEt. 





V. A FRIenpD In NEED. 


A cau in the passage: ‘ No. 3 to visitors’ room.’ 

I am shown into a long narrow lobby, ending in a kind of 
wooden square box, about one yard wide, the anterior side of which 
is made of an iron grating, and in which I am locked up. 

Facing my grate, in another box like mine, turned towards me, 
I recognise in the faint light, through the double iron net, the 
kind, smiling, yet sad face of Silvestre. Honest Silvestre! I have 
hardly thought of him since I have been in custody. But he thought 
of me. His are the first friendly eyes that I have met for some 
weeks. Iam not surprised in the least at the fact. Is not the 
devotion of Silvestre my own indisputable property ? is it not a part 
and particle of my own life? As a boy, when we rambled through 
our native mountains, he always took to himself the thankless part 
of the task. If there was a wallet to carry, it was for his shoulders ; 
if there remained only a drop of wine in the flask, it was for me; 
when it was necessary to be up early, he would rather have lost his 
rest than let me miss the time. At school he made my pensums, 
fought my detractors, and lent me his pocket-money. To think of 
the cakes and ices that I ate at his expense is enough to make one’s 
hair stand on end. Later, in Paris, how often I neglected him to 
court trumpery friendship ! When I came back from my wanderings, 
with empty brain and empty pockets, I always found my same Sil- 
vestre to greet and cheer me up. Never has he ventured a com- 
plaint ; never has he even gone so far as to remonstrate with me. 
He seemed to think. everything right, everything legitimate that I 
did, and say, with his kind sly slips, ‘Pshaw! Wild oats, wild 
oats! I knew well enough that he would come back to me.’ 

Politics had no attractions for him. After Sedan he enlisted 
with me; but the time of the civil war he spent in retirement, 4 
perfect stranger to the strife. Once or twice only did I see him— 
and then in a hurry—during those two months. Now, however, I 
am in the ditch ; and, of course, his hand is the first one extended 
to me, as his first phrase is : 

‘Why did you not come to me? I expected you.’ 

Brave heart! Most certainly I did not go to you. Why should 
I have done so? ‘To involve you in the consequences of my deeds? 
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This, indeed, would have been a fit crowning for the unequal friend- 
ship in which you were always the donor, and I the obliged. But 
let us speak of the present. 

Silvestre brings news from home. Mother has broken down 
under the weight of her anguish. She is ill in bed. Father is no 
longer in this building, but has been transferred to the camp of 
Satory—he is a cripple with rheumatism. So much for health. 
As for me, against all evidence Silvestre wants to hope. If I 
am to believe him, hatred begins to subside, a fairer sense of the 
responsibilities and fatalities has succeeded the tremendous re- 
action of the first few weeks. He wants me to believe that every- 
thing will be squared, that all will end in general reconciliation and 
forgetfulness. Very shortly I can hardly fail to be free: this is his 
individual opinion. At the most, a short banishment. Meanwhile 
it is necessary to act. He is not without friends ; our families are 
well related. With a modicum of energy a favourable result may 
be relied upon. 

Such kind illusions I must at once nip in the bud. 

‘My dear Silvestre, it is not possible that I could allow of any 
such steps as you refer to being taken. Your friendship dictates 
them; but a little reflection will show you that they are not con- 
sistent with a delicate sense of honour. ‘The honesty of the van- 
quished man is to accept his defeat openly and frankly, as the 
honesty of the unlucky gambler is to pay his debt. Once for all, 
I declare to you—and I beg you to inform my friends—that I admit 
on that point of no compromise, of no attempt whatever. Let me 
tell you, besides, that anything of the kind would be useless. 
Power, my dear Silvestre, is another name for bondage; the appa- 
rently most absolute dictator is only the arm of a clique, of an 
anonymous tail, as blind as it is merciless. You told me yourself 
that, although M. Thiers sent word to let my father go free, his 
order was snubbed by the War Office. How do you know whether 
a Minister, even with a will to spare me, could doit? And supposing 
that he could, what a humiliation! I only ask from my friends 
one thing : do not meddle in my affairs ; let me die properly, con- 
formably with my sense of moral obligation.’ 

‘But this we cannot do. Is it possible that we can see you on 
the point of being shot without raising a protest ?’ 

‘Why not, if I request it? It will be the best evidence of your 
devotion,” 

‘Romantic nonsense! Sheer madness!’ 

‘I maintain it is only good sense. Be sure, my friend, that if 

am shot, it will be because they can see their way to no other 


‘ourse. Your intervention would consequently be both degrading 
and useless,’ 
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‘I hope at least you will not object to being defended before 
the court-martial ?’ 

‘This is a point to consider. If I am tried publicly even by 
prejudiced judges, I have no reason to object. Behind the tribunal] 
of exception there is public opinion, which revises all cases, and it 
is not repugnant to me to see mine discussed.’ 

This declaration seems to relieve Silvestre from a heavy weight. 
Says he at once: 

‘The selection of a counsel may be of the first moment. He 
must be learned, clever, eloquent, welcome to the judges.’ 

‘This would be another way of cringing for mercy. Nothing of 
the kind. Ido not want my counsel to be an ass, but I want him 
to be an upright honest man, and perfectly resolved in saying not 
@ word that I could not indorse. Why should you not be the man 
yourself ?’ 

‘Me! How can you fancy? I have never appeared in a 
court before.’ 

‘So much the better. You are just the fellow that I want. 
Besides, this will give us occasion to be as often and as privately 
together as you may wish.’ 

‘I really do not know what to answer. Such responsibility !’ 

‘You may try at least. There is a good boy. Go at once to 
the War Office, and get yourself registered as my counsel. Then 
come as soon as possible, and we will have a good talk about it. 
At the last moment, if you do not feel inclined to appear, it will 
always be time to select another counsel.’ 

‘When you put the question on such terms—’ 

‘Gentlemen, time is up!’ says the warder, who, unseen, stands 
present at the interview in the lobby that divides the boxes. 

‘Do you want anything—books, money ?’ 

‘O yes—books, to be sure. I will give you a list when I see 
you again.’ 

‘© Au revoir, then.’ 

‘ Good-bye.’ 


The visit has thrown me back into the reality of which confine- 
ment had freed me for a month and a half. I felt at times as if! 
were somewhere in space, quite apart from the terrestrial spheroid, 
and the periodical return of night and day, unconnected with any 
of the usual cares of life, was productive of a strange delusion. I 
could see the earth revolving on its axis and walking round the sun; 
one after another, its continents, its seas, climates, and countries were 
running off under my gaze. Deserts and cultivated fields, cities 
and villages, nations with characteristic habits and customs, pe 
culiar communities, even private individuals, were discernible to me, 
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gith the minutest detail, although they looked like microscopic beings 
gnder & powerful object-glass. I read fully through their minds ; I 
itnessed their hidden ideas, their hopes, aims, and motives of action 
ith extraordinary lucidity. 

Now I am back to our planet. Iam to be tried. I am to be 
ulled to proffer a defence. What shall I say to those people ? 

The defence would be easy enough if only I meant to make one. 
[should simply have to enter into a brief review of the historical 
hain of events from the Empire down to this day; to show the 2d 
of December and the abdication of the nation entailing war on its 
master as a system of government, whilst twenty years of Sybaritism 
entailed national defeat ; to evoke the aspirations and sufferings of 
Paris; to put them side by side with the unconditional surrender of 
the rural constituencies, first to Bonaparte, and next to Bismarck ; 
to show how it was impossible that what has taken place should 
have been otherwise, and why it is as unfair as it is absurd to 
charge one single man, or any peculiar set of men, with the burden 
of the whole responsibility. 

‘You want to confuse war events with motives of action,’ I 
should say, ‘and to leave at our door the weight of such fatalities ? 
We are the guilty men, and upon us must the expiation fall? All 
right. Ifamongst my judges there is one who did not implicitly 
vote last year for the Franco-German war by giving his ‘‘ Ay” to 
the imperial plebiscite ; if there is one who can boast that he did 
his duty, as a patriot and a citizen, better than I in a war which 
Thad deprecated with all my strength; if there is one single man 
who can rise in court and complain that I have done him any wrong 
fom any personal motive—let me be declared guilty.’ 

This is what I might tell them, if I chose, because it is only 
the unsophisticated truth. But I will not say anything of the kind. 
Iwill only answer what will practically amount to,-‘I lictor. Ve 
nctis.’ Above all, no melodrama, for goodness’ sake. 

A queer idea occurs to me. It is a common charge against 
us that we are the plagiarists of 93. Suppose a wag should fol- 
low up the hint, and say in answer to the formal questions about 
lame, age, &c., ‘ My name is at the Pantheon of history; the age 
of the sans culotte Jésus,’ &c. I can hear the protests of the true 
plagiarists, who are not among us, to be sure. As if one had not a 
nght to indulge in a little fun when his head is at stake! Let us 
be Serious, then, immensely serious. 


July 18th. Yes; there is worse still than the arrest of my 
ear Innocent father. ‘Dereure’s wife,’ says my newspaper to- 
Y; “18 now at the Prison des Chantiers. There is there a 
s°vernor, Lieutenant Marsereau, who knows how to manage these 
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gentry. With curious perversity she declines confessing the 
hiding-place of her husband. Her obstinacy is exceeded, howeyer 
by that of the son of Ranvier, a boy of eleven, who baffles with 
distressing audacity all the questions of the examining magistrate 
as to the father’s abode.’ 

At first sight, such items of news have something in them that 
savours of humour; and still there is nothing of the kind. They 
are written in earnest, printed and published without sickening 
the public. Those people have actually come to the point of won- 
dering that a wife does not betray her husband, or a boy his 
father. Am I at Timbuctoo, or at Versailles? In a.p. 871, or 
1871? Under the sway of Louis XI., or under the magistracy of 
M. Thiers ? 

Related by a ms. chronicle in medieval characters, such facts 
might possibly sound normal. Printed in small-pica type by steam- 
power and improved machinery, they make up the most loathsome 
of nonsensical nightmares. 

Silvestre is right. I must make out a list of books. It would 
be unpardonable to withdraw from the scenes without having said 
good-bye to the dozen masterpieces of human wisdom and genius 
to which we all owe the little that we are worth. More than enough 
to be utterly bereaved of music and paintings, and not to be allowed 
to listen once again to Don Giovanni, or, say, to that other 
sublime concerto of light and colour that Paolo Veronese wrote in 
his Nozze di Cana. Let me at least enjoy to the full the only 
privilege which is left to me, that of conversing for a few hours 
with the best representatives of mankind. No yachting fellow 
would embark on a cruise of three weeks without taking in his 
cabin a consignment of favourite volumes; and should I leave for 
the great cruise, whence there is no return, without storing away 
similar supplies ? 

But what to select ? Here is the difficulty. I thought of a 
dozen books at first, and I have not been half an hour engaged in 
making up my list, when I find that I want nearly a hundred. 

This will never do. There should be modus in rebus. Fora 
whole afternoon I weigh and ponder and compare, and finally, after 
many a struggle and erasure, I come to the following conclusion: 
Rabelais ; Shakespeare ; Moliére ; Voltaire, Romans et Contes, with 
two volumes, selected haphazard, of his correspondence ; Diderot, 
Le Neveu de Rameau; Pascal, Lettres & un Provincial ; La Bruyere, 
Caracttres; Honoré de Balzac, Les Paysans; Shelley, complete 
works ; Byron, Childe Harold; Montaigne, Les Essais ; George 
Lewes, History of Philosophy; Daguin, Traité de Physique; 
Legendre, Géoméetrie; Baudelaire, Podsies; Leconte de Lisle, 
Poems ; Edgar Allan Poe, complete works ; Goethe’s Faust. In 
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iJ, thirty volumes. I hope I may have time enough upon my hands 
to read them all. Quite lately, I have discovered a taste for fine 
yerse in me with which I did not know I was blessed to such an 
stent. All the poetry that I know by heart, and a great deal that 
[remember only partly, comes back to me. It sings within me, as 
t were, and every other minute I overtake my lips scanning it 
almost mechanically. La Fontaine’s splendid verse on behalf of 
Pellisson went up with such force a few minutes ago that I felt bound 
io write it in pencil on the wall; and the account of Othello and 
Dante’s Francesca! Is there anything finer? Since gods are 
necessary to man, why does he not worship those who wrote such 
superhuman lines ? 


July 20th. Every day now I have a visit from Silvestre. He 
dons his gown at the Palais de Justice, close by the gaol, and comes 
tome through the tunnel between the two. It is his professional 
privilege to enter my quarters, and to stay there as often and as 
long as he deems convenient between morning and the fall of the 
day. We sit down on my wooden bench, and we chat as in the 
sood old times. 

He sees my mother frequently, and keeps her informed of what 
relates to me. Twice he has visited my father at the camp of 
Satory—not, however, without fastidious steps and long hours of 
waiting at the military Provost’s office. Still he finds time again 
to call on Madame Desarnaux, and bring to me the flowers which 
Qlympe sends me. When does he find leisure to study his big 
brief, to annotate and master every page? Out of his rest, no doubt. 

The fact is, he has at his fingers’ ends the seventeen famous 
heads of accusation, and means not to let one of them stand. The 
honest fellow indulges in strange delusions. Little by little he has 
come to the point of hoping that he may save my life, and even at 
times of reckoning on an acquittal. 

He becomes impassioned, he almost turns bitter, if I happen 
to impugn his opinion. Fain he would charge me with being an 
obtuse Reactionist, blinded by party spirit and systematically opposed 
to reason. He is a sight to look at when he blazes up and booms 
mith the artillery of his arguments. 

‘After all, what can they charge you with ?’ he exclaims, in a 
passion. ‘ ‘To have been elected to the Communal Council without 
‘ven having solicited the privilege? This will not hold water. 
Sucking babes know, or ought to know, by this time, that the elec- 
lions took place by permission of the mayors and deputies of Paris, 
ptovided with the full powers of the Government of Versailles, and 
Were consequently perfectly lawful. To have voted in such or such 
* sense in the Council? But your votes are protected by the 
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inviolability of the representative character. Is it the lawfulness of 
such or such measure, decreed by your Council, that is questioned 9 
But unlawfulness of this kind could only entail governmental repreg- 
sion, such as the public censure or dissolution of the delinquent 
body, and cannot be made the subject of criminal proceedings, 
There remains only your own participation in given material deeds, 
qualified crime, or offence. But here, forsooth, we are prepared to 
meet any charge, and I defy the prosecution to prove anything like 
it. Consequently they are in duty bound to discharge you, and 
they shall do so, or I will lose my Latin on it.’ 

I laugh heartily at that sophistry of friendship. With one 
word I could reduce it to atoms, but I do not care to do so. jj. 
vestre is so sincerely in earnest, that I scruple to overturn his 
scaffolding. IfI happened to do this one day, it would be necessary 
to do it again on the morrow. 

Besides, there is some good in his theory. I daresay he 
dwells on it very forcibly of an evening for the benefit of my mother, 
and the more willingly, as he finds in her an enthusiastic audience, 
ready to grasp at the faintest hope. The mirage affords at least 
a respite and a provisional rest to the tender soul, to which the 
bitter truth will only too soon come back. For not only are the 
arguments of Silvestre utterly groundless, but even supposing 
them to be plausible I would never allow them to be submitted in 
court. On no account do I want to cavil with my foes, or to 
extort from them a piteous verdict. I mean to assume the whole 
responsibility of my deeds, and my very first words will be to that 
effect. 


From what Silvestre says, I can gather that the delusion is not 
peculiar to him. It isaspecial disease that he has in common with 
nearly all the prisoners at Versailles and their friends. At Satory, 
at the Orangerie, at the Prison des Chantiers, at the St. Cloud 
Dépot, on the hulks, in the forts of Brest and Lorient, at Cher- 
bourg, in the islands of Aix, Oléron, and Ré, at the Ennet and 
Boyard Forts, on the whole coast of the Atlantic, at every hell 
where some of those fifty thousand vanquished men are waiting 
and suffering and panting—hope is the order of the day. Every 
one reviews his chances and values them at the highest. 

‘I shall be discharged for want of evidence. At the mostl 
shall get three months,’ they all think, to one man, wondering how 
they may still stand on their legs after the cataclysm. 

In Paris, rumours of a coming amnesty find a ready echo even 
in streets which have lost one half of their population, and the 
weight of an unexampled military pressure is unavailable to put them 
down. Every one is bent upon averting his gaze from the present 
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glamity, and looking at a brighter morrow. Every one tries not 
ty see the gaping abyss, but rather to watch the doubtful star that 
jiters above. Pandora’s-box is no longer the privilege of demi- 
wos, and two hundred thousand Parisians keep a twopenny facsimile 


ifit in their pocket. 


July 81st. It will be in four days. A major of the line has 
ast entered my room, in company with an adjutant, the governor, 
nd the chief warder. The adjutant has unfolded a sheet of paper, 
od read to me a warrant of committal for trial at the 80th Court- 
\urtial, sitting at Versailles in the hall of the Petites Ecuries, on 
the 4th of August next. 

As he proceeded with his reading, he looked from time to time 
ina little yellow code, full of white markers, for the articles aimed 
it by the prosecution—a long litany, the burden of which was 
‘penalty of death.’ 

That man has otherwise a good jolly face, that contrasts with 
lis present avocation, being one of those short plump little men who 
ilways seem to look at the bright side of things; whilst his supe- 
for officer is a long bony sample of humanity, with a big nose, small 
msteady eyes, a yellowish and malcontent complexion. 

The ceremony once over, I have the minute of the warrant 
delivered to me, and Tristan the Hermit withdraws with Little John 
and the governor. 

As for the chief warder, he considerately lingers to propose a 
lan of his own copy of the code, that I may enjoy thoroughly the 
fin of the document. Out of sheer courtesy I accept the offer, 
then I find to my utter disgust that it is an old copy, full of articles 
that will never do, or have been cancelled, and do not concur with 
my case. 

I.confess, however, at finding some gratification in the perusal 
ifthe ‘Title of Matrimony,’ and the comfortable certainty that I 
im past its dreadful provisions. 


August 2d. The trial threatens to be a long one, as we are 
00 fewer than eighteen accused, and more than four hundred wit- 
lesses are to be called. I shall see Olympe pretty often in the 
interval, as she has managed to secure cards of admission, and 
Means to use them in spite of all remonstrances. The dear little 
thing is full of hope, and fancies that I am discharged already. 

As for Silvestre, he loses much of his confidence as the ordeal 
‘pptoaches. Did he not want yesterday to throw up his brief and 
‘0 apply to Me. D——, the great barrister? I had to laugh at him, 
ud to remind him seriatim of his irresistible arguments. 
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VI. Court-MaRrTIAL. 


Tue Hall of the Petites Ecurics is an old riding-school of the 
time of Louis XV., rather elegantly decorated for its present degti. 
nation with green serge, carpets, and flags. At one end a pre. 
torium is drawn up by two tribunes on right and left, one for the 
press, the other for us prisoners. At the top of it a dais, with g 
long table for the judges; on a smaller table the pieces a conviction 
—revolvers, swords, laced caps, and red sashes, somewhat artis. 
tically displayed by the upholsterer. Farther on, a barrier to stop 
the public, for which a pit and two galleries, with numbered seats, 
have been prepared. 

It was through the vaults of the gaol, and along the courtyards 
of some neighbouring artillery barracks, connected by a breach 
opened into a wall, that we were led to the tribunal. 

Exactly at eleven the roll-call had taken place. We were put 
in a line between two ranks of Paris guards, and on the word of 
command the column moved on. 

For the first time since the jowrnées sanglantes we met. Hearty 
shakes of the hand, swift questions in suppressed tones, were inter- 
changed. 

‘Hallo! You are a guest too! I did not know you were.’ 

‘ Any news of So-and-so ?’ 

‘ Killed at the barricade of the Rue Myrrha.’ 

‘ Vermorel died the other day from his wounds.’ 

‘ Varlin was torn to pieces at Montmartre.’ 

Ghastly as were the news, the meeting was merry enough. 

‘ Silence !’ shouts the officer rudely. 

In less than ten minutes we are at the Petites Ecuries. A 
wooden structure, propped against the old gray wall, and connected 
with the ‘ dock’ by a temporary flight of steps, is our waiting-room. 
There at last we are allowed to chat for a while, and to make com- 
mon whatever information on the past two months each of us has 
been able to gather. A poor total on the whole. And still the 
fifty guards who surround us, with drawn swords and angry eyes, 
are obviously little satisfied that we have any right to breathe, still 
less to speak. 

Twelve o’clock. En séance ! 


The court, filled with a hard raw light, crammed to suffocation 
by a thousand spectators, is buzzing in a flutter. Everywhere gold 
lace and epaulets, ladies in light summer dresses, fans in motion, 
rustlings of silk, wavings of feathers. 

‘Here they are!’ 
The wild-beasts are loosened in the arena. A loud mur 
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hails our appearance, as one after the other we emerge from 
. narrow staircase. All necks are stretched out, all eyes bent 
va us, as we sit down on the benches, with a guard next to 
un oa of us. The audience looks for some stigma on our faces, 
or some bloody stain on our hands, and being unable to discover 
snything of the kind, feels disappointed. 
‘The wretches! They were afraid! They have washed it!’ 
yen to tell the irate countenances. 
In front of us, along our tribune, the counsels in black gowns, 
rit their caps on their heads, are sitting. The younger ones 
ititudinising, and the elders simply perusing their briefs. Silvestre 
‘there amongst them. On the dais, behind the vacant seats of 
the judges, & string of privileged persons, ministers, members of 
he Assembly, ambassadors or distinguished foreigners, have found 
yeommodation; but I see little of all of them. I no sooner sat 
jown than, in the middle of the fashionable crowd, on the front row 
ifthe west gallery, I discovered a light form, white and fair, in a 
doud of black grenadine. Who could she be but my own girl, 
tho greets me silently with her little close-gloved hand and heavenly 
smile ? 
‘Portez armes! Présentez armes /’ shouts inside the preetorium 
the sergeant in charge of the platoon of honour. And the court- 
uartial is sitting. 
One, two, three, five, seven military commissioners in full 
dress; the President, a white-haired artillery colonel, with clear 
may eyes, a pug nose, and lips as slender as a thread. On his 
night a stout commandant of the staff is bridling up over his stiff 
tllar, ready to burst at any moment like a shell. On his left, a 
avalry major is so lean that he seems to have been bodily cut out 
ofa poor man’s coffin. The captain, who comes next, has not one 
angle hair left on the top of his head—let us hope this is the result 
fimmoderate reading at night of his tactics. His neighbour sports 
wcommonly red eyelids and a falling under-lip. Lieutenant, beware 
ifthe green goddess! The sub stands erect on his gorget, and 
ines to look as grave as possible. As for the non-commissioned 
ificer, overwhelmed with a sense of his passing dignity, he sits on 
the narrow edge of his leather chair. 
Close by us, Little John, in full uniform, does duty. On the 
ither side, close by the newspaper men, Tristan the Hermit is about 
a the case for the prosecution, and this being his début in the 
mensi¢ line, he does not seem to be quite at home. 
‘ The calling out of witnesses begins. Little John is the man of 
2 situation. He should be seen bestirring his short self, busy, 
: sequential, overflushy in the face, and still amiable and conde- 

ending ; but for him, the affair would never go on. He keeps the 
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key to everything, knows the witnesses by Christian and gyrp 
and calls them in stentorian tones. 

‘ Jacques Isidore Chardin !’ 

‘Here I am.’ 

‘ Mathurin Népomucene Leroux! Come on, sir, or this business 
will last all the day long! Sit down, M. Chardin, please. fy. 
thurin Népomucéne Leroux is not here. He was duly summoned 
however. Mathurin Népomucene Leroux, accountant, Impasse ie 
Vinaigriers, No. 14.’ 

A cloud saddens the radiant face of poor Little John. Is yy. 
Leroux’s absence to upset everything ? 

No; here he is, as red as a lobster, in his brand-new frock. 
coat, wiping his forehead with a wide-checkered kerchief. Little 
John breathes more freely, and scolds the late man in fatherly 
fashion. 

It is at an end. The list is exhausted. Every one has sat 
down in his due place. La parole est a M. le Commissaire du 
Gouvernement. 

A general flutter; a dying report of unsteady feet and tongues; 
a silence. 

M. le Commissaire du Gonvernement rises slowly. He waddles 
on his endless legs, puts his left hand on the hilt of his sword, darts 
an enticing glance at the ladies on the front row, and ‘ takes a pause’ 
as the word is on the stage. Every mouth in the audience is 
gaping ; every ear, every eye, wide open. The fans themselves have 
subsided. Something grand, something extraordinary, is going to be 
uttered. It is not a man who is about to speak out; it is France 
herself, in the majesty of her grief; it is the Law, Social Order, 
Civilisation. All the old world incarnate under this uniform, 
saddled with those epaulets, and girthed in this varnished belt, is 
about to call to account the indiscreet innovators for their culpable 
attempt; to brand, with indignant comments, their impotence and 
failure ; to overwhelm them under the weight of their defeat; to 
expose to the public gaze the baseness and the indignity of their 
motives ; to show with pitiless logic the insanity of their theories. 

But, lo, a Bossuet would barely be equal to the task, and M. le 
Commissaire is not a Bossuet. 


ames, 


(To be continued.) 














TWO TO ONE AGAINST IT. 


By D. Curistre Murray. 





Nicut, rain and storm along the glooming Strand ! 
The flickering gaslights, catching at the wind, 
Held on a second, and then dropped behind, 

Dead with one leap in the dark. 


On either hand 
The tall gaunt houses, soaked in darkness, dripped 
Their gloom upon the storm, and shuddering, 
Inch-deep with rain, beneath the tempest’s wing, 
Like some dull stream the pavement crawled and crept! 


One slipshod figure, in the dismal night, 

Lounged onward through alternate dark and light. 
His breast was naked, and his dirty chin 

Was thrust against the scornful storm in scorn ; 
His face was vile with years of drink and sin, 
And yet his bleared eyes had a light within 

That mocked the night and his estate forlorn. 


And past his pipe he muttered as he went, 
‘They'll hardly say my final chance was spent. 
I’m wealthy—might drag on another week, 
And in the interim I might repent, 
With due submission eat the Gospel leek, 
Drown Sin’s coarse flavours with a stronger scent, 
Stink of salvation through my latter days, 
And spend my life’s fag-end in prayer and praise : 
Cheat God and swindle Satan at a throw, 
My only pain a pang of pride or so! 


How strange a world we live in! Here’s a soul 

Sent on to death by death. Not that I grumble: 
On life’s wild road death is your only goal. 

The grave’s your final, not your only stumble. 
Had Lucy held life’s footing somewhat longer— 

























Who knows? Her hands were weak, and yet they held 



















TWO TO ONE AGAINST IT. 


A sort of power that made my sick soul stronger 
Than in such craven sort as this to yield. 

Poor little girl! I was a fool to doubt you ; 
And when I learned that you were dead, I knew 

That I could scarcely hope to live without you, 
Though I had been as false as you were true! 


Is this the end? If one could make an end! 
But Hamlet left that doubtful long ago ; 
And, now life’s motley is too worn to mend, 
My naked soul is not a seemly show! 
Ah, well! my part in life’s bald farce is played ; 
I cast my coat, and quit the masquerade ! 


That fancy’s neatly put; but here I stand 

By no quaint phrases saved from my own scorn ; 
The burden gathered with a willing hand 

Is no whit easier, therefore, to be borne. 
My back aches, and I let the burden fall, 

And here’s the place to drop it!’ 


There he came 
To that grim bridge which owns a battle’s name, 
And still, through death, keeps up a grisly fame ; 
And paid his toll, and, leaning on the wall, 
Looked downward to the river’s sulky gleam, 
Which, like the river in a doleful dream, 
With mournful voices twined in gleam and gloom, 
Moaned ‘ Fly from death !’ and whispered ‘ Come to doom !’ 


At those blent voices grown quite resolute, 
On the stone bench he planted one firm foot, 
When a faint cry, which was not of the storm, 

Or of the river, struck the tempest mute, 
Within his ears at least, and drenched, but warm, 
He felt the cloth which draped a tiny form. 
‘ What’s here?’ said he. There rose a sturdy wail, 
And baby-lungs did battle with the gale. 
‘Some mother found the heart to leave you here— 
God blight the world !—in such infernal weather. 
I’ve nothing special in the way of cheer 
To give a child, but what I have, my dear, 
We,’ said the vagabond, ‘ will share together. 
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’Tis a cold couch for tender limbs like yours, 

Yet not without its merits, for it cures 

All aches and ills the human heart endures. 
If any man had done as much for me 

Two score of years back— Hillo, here’s another! 
A woman? Let me beg your pardon, madam. 

How cold your hands are! Doubtless she’s the mother ; 
And no such daughter of perverted Adam 

As first I thought her ! 


That’s a zither ring 
That slides so loose along her shrunken finger ; 
And here’s the zither. Where’s the song to sing, 
On such a night, to such a bankrupt singer ? 
Look up, my girl! Her face is cold as stone; 
Ay, colder than the stone she sleeps upon. 
Wuat! Lucy ? Lucy! Can you hear me call ? 





There is a God in heaven, after all !’ 




















BANK PANICS AND RUNS. 


By J. Scot HENDERSON. 





Now that the advancing tide of trade and the growing force of 
restored credit enable us to look back, as from a haven of refuge, 
upon the stormy scenes in the City of the autumn of 1878, it may 
be worth while to take a brief survey of the course of bank panics 
and runs in these islands during the past century. There is no new 
thing under the sun; and there is a place for superstition in attri- 
buting the causes of panics in the enlightened nineteenth century to 
occult agencies, just as there was in the centuries before the Christian 
era. The terrified Persians were believed to have been scattered in 
headlong rout at the battle of Marathon by the intervention of the 
great god Pan. Hence ‘panic.’ And now we are taught by learned 
philosophers that the ebbs and flows of trade, and therefore the 
cycles and recurring crises that are periodical, are to be traced to 
the influence of the sun’s spots. We need no such far-off agencies. 
Banking is the organisation of credit ; and credit rests upon con- 
fidenee between man and man. Confidence disturbed or destroyed, 
credit is interrupted. A credit crisis brings a credit panic, and 
that, in its extreme development, produces runs on banks. We 
require neither Pan nor Professor Jevons to explain facts that are 
incidental to human nature. Whether it be the devastating storm 
of a time of universal distrust, as in 1825, or a purely banking crisis, 
as in 1866; whether it be an assault along the whole line of our 
financial institutions in the City, or only an isolated attack upon a 
branch office, kept it may be in a draper’s or a grocer’s shop in 4 
country village,—the causes are the same, and the effects only 
differ in degree and extent. Men will look back upon the 
scenes and incidents of the time of testing in the autumn of 
1878 and January 1879 as to illustrations of a class of pheno- 
mena which have had numerous progenitors. The collapse of the 
City of Glasgow Bank was a big failure; but so was that of Overend, 
Gumey, & Co. For a few hours on the 17th of January 1879 1t 
seemed as if the surging crowds that held Lombard-street, and laid 
siege to the London and County Bank, foreshadowed another Black 
Friday ; but those who remembered the 10th and 11th of May 1866 
in the City were not long under apprehension. 

Never, perhaps, had the City more sharp and sudden pangs 
than on its second Blaek Friday in the spring of 1866; {% 
the first Black Friday was in the early autumn of 1745. Many 
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, time and oft, however, had the same drama on a smaller 
sale been enacted in scores of towns and villages throughout 
England and Scotland. It is more easily enacted in the country 
than in the huge metropolis, where people have little knowledge 
of each other. When the whisper has” gone round among the 
shopkeepers and country gossips in Arcadia that the old tried and 
tristy bank is in difficulties, the suggestion at the first is received 
with scornful incredulity, and loud blame is laid on the shoulders of 
the malignant and slander-loving Tomkins to whom it istraced. In a 
day or two, however, the fact begins to be admitted that the bank 
ig in difficulties. The officials look grave, and are remarkable for | 
their reticence and taciturnity. The story meanwhile flies from 
lip to lip, that the difficulties are so great that the bank has had to 
seek assistance, and that several of its trusty servants are in London 
endeavouring to obtain advances to enable it to clear itself of press- 
ing embarrassments. Then the run begins, and it does not take 
long to assume large proportions. The eye scans with pity the 
features of the struggling crowd, eagerly pressing for admission to 
the building that they may withdraw their hoards, as it finds every 
phase of apprehension and distress written on the faces. Their 
anxiety is equalled by that of the officers of the bank within, for 
even more in country towns than in the City the employé identifies 
himself with the institution he serves. It was known days be- 
fore that the rumours that were flitting about might bring a run, 
and every preparation which experience could suggest and the 
resources of the bank would allow was made to meet it. On the 
issue of the mission to London everything depended. Ifthe Bank 
of England declined to advance the 200,000l. in gold on the faith 
of such securities ag were available, the storm must burst. But so 
long as there is life there is hope. Let every device be used to gain 
time and lengthen out the period, during which alarmed depositors 
may clutch a part of the stock of specie still remaining onhand. The 
answer may be favourable: the Old Lady of, Threadneedle-street 
may prove benignant. At length the answer comes; but it is fatal 
‘0 hope. There is no help; no store of bright shining gold will flow 
tom the metropolis. The news spreads with the proverbial swift- 
tess of bad tidings ; and inside the building the officials are making 
teady the notice which is to be affixed to the doors, announc- 
ing their own doom and the doom of hundreds of friends and 
uelghbours. Dependent as in such places the trade of the town is 
pon advances from the bankers, the stoppage means the arrest of 
isiness, the beggary of multitudes of small struggling traders, the 
reduction of widows and orphans from comfort to destitution; may- | 
mi the entombment of spinsters and annuitants in the living grave 

the workhouse. Can we wonder when such consequences stare 
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hundreds in the face that there is wild excitement, frantic terroy 
fierce despair ? 

Such scenes were to be witnessed in the’ autumn of 1857, 
when the doors of the Western Bank of Scotland in Glasgow were 
closed in the face of a battling crowd. ‘The manager gallantly did 
his best, when the supreme moment came, to ride out the storm ; 
but in vain. He had been reckless in his management throughout, 
and he was reckless to the end; but such resources as he had he 
used with the skill of the practised gamester. The perils of the 
Western Bank of Scotland, and the rumours foreshadowing and 
attending upon its stoppage, produced a run upon the other banks, 
especially upon the Union Bank of Scotland and the City of Glasgow 
Bank, which had to give way and close its doors, though unhappily 
it opened them again a few months afterwards. Glasgow was smitten 
with panic terror; and the streets in the neighbourhood of the bank- 
offices were crowded with men and women of all ages and conditions, 
bearing away their specie in triumph in cabs or on foot, or struggling 
with desperate energy to get to the counter, where the tellers were 
shovelling across the golden pieces. 

The causes of banking embarrassments, and the features of the 
runs which follow the rumours of the existence of trouble, offer 
but little variety. There is a demand for gold on the part of 
depositors and note-holders as being the only form of property 
or wealth that men will trust in times of apprehension and anxiety, 
and this demand is mainly caused by the rush of depositors. 
Some writers on currency maintain that the issue of notes can 
never be the cause of a run, seeing that it must always be 
impossible to put depreciated notes, which are convertible, into 
circulation. Experience, however, shows that bank-notes may 
be a fruitful source of distress. It was so in 1827, when the 
indiscriminate way in which country bankers were allowed to 
flood the country with one-pound notes produced widespread 
suffering. Many of these country bankers were small shopkeepers; 
and the Times of the day indignantly declared that if such notes 
were circulated at all the Bank of England ought to circulate 
them, and not hovels in the country dignified by the title of 
‘Bank’ written over a dairy or a cheesemonger’s shop. These 
country banks were not necessarily unworthy of confidence ; indeed 
from some of them have sprung several of our most wealthy and 
old-established private banks. ‘The first of the Smiths who, 
the course of years, grew into the firm of Smith, Payne, & Smiths, 
was a respectable draper at Nottingham, who, at a time when some 
Dick Turpin of the period made hoarding in old stockings risky, 
induced the wary farmers of the neighbourhood to intrust him ae 
the custody of their spare cash, keeping their accounts, ® 
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lowing them to draw or get goods as they pleased. The number 
of depositors increased, and by and by Smith turned the occasion to 
rofitable account by discounting bills to respectable neighbours. 
Then he delighted the farmers by not only keeping their money safe, 
but allowing interest on it, so that their hoards actually increased. 
In due time the draper developed into a regular banker, and aban- 
doned the trade in cloth and ribbons in favour of the more lucrative 
trade in money and bills. The example shows how, in the natural 
course of things, banks and bankers grew up in the country, and 
extended their operations throughout the land. Obtaining by and 
by the profitable privilege of issuing one-pound notes, in addition to 
receiving deposits and discounting bills, England was flooded with 
their paper; and the moment confidence and credit were shaken 
there was a run on the particular bank whose notes were held in 
order to have them turned into specie. ‘The years that followed 
1825-26 were memorable in many ways. uns on banks, failures 
of firms deemed secure and solvent, the collapse of a widespread 
and enormous movement of speculation, were witnessed, and uni- 
versal distrust and ruin followed. Not ‘Who goes?’ but ‘ Who 
stands ?’ came to be the question. The failing firms might have 
plenty of funds, but they were locked up in securities that were not 
immediately convertible. Men worth 100,000/. begged at their 
bankers’ in vain for the loan of 1000/. on unimpeachable security. 
Postchaises and fours were stationed in Lombard-street throughout 
the day to convey the packages of gold needed for the country 
bankers, and which the Bank of England was expected to supply... 
About this time there was a run on the Bank of England, which 
was kept up for a whole week, but which the Bank was finally able 
to conquer. The occasion was the want of small change; for the 
holders of the small notes of which we have spoken had grown 
desperately alarmed, and when the country banks felt the pressure, 
they passed it on by their applications to the Bank of England, 
Where all such movements eventually culminate. The gold in its 
vaults was drained down to within a few thousand pounds of nil. 
At Norwich confidence was finally restored by the local bankers 
placing on the floor, so as to be visible to all comers, a thick pile of 
*e-pound notes to show that they regarded them as secure. In 
oe month, during this terrible period, no less than seventy-three 
bank failures took place. 

For London, the most disastrous panic since 1825 was that on 
Black Friday in 1866, already alluded to. That fateful Thursday 
afternoon, preceding the day of fiercer commotion which followed, 
witnessed the fall of Overend, Gurney, & Co., ‘ the oldest, greatest, 
ind most trusted of the discount houses,’ as it was truly called. 
Ombard-street, was impassable for the crowds that thronged it, 
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gathered together by rumours of the impending calamity. To many 
amongst them it was matter of life and death, and all were in , 
state of wild excitement, some gone frantic with despair. yd. 
denly, with scarce a word of warning, a house universally deemed ag 
stable as the Bank of England toppled to the ground, with liabijj. 
ties of ten millions sterling. ‘As solid as Overend, Gurney, 
& Co.’ had been a proverb as unhesitatingly accepted ag ‘ag 
safe as the Bank;’ and to place deposits in their hands had beep 
considered as secure as, and much more profitable than, putting 
the money into Consols. But the hour of doom had struck. The 
Bank of England Directors, when the pressure came, were asked to 
advance only 300,000/.—500,000/., it was said, would make 
them absolutely safe—to enable the firm to tide over the crisis; 


but they refused, and at the time were greatly blamed for 


the refusal, though events showed they were right. Nothing 
could have saved the firm. In vain were all efforts to gain time, 
to turn securities into cash, to pay out slowly what specie was 
available ; and when the Bank’s decision came, all was over. The 
doors were shut in the face of a dense throng, which exhibited 
the varying phases of emotion from apprehension to wild despair. 
Lombard-street was blocked; and the exultation of the fortunate 
few who were in time to draw out their deposits before the stop- 
page was only equalled by the blank dismay of the multitudes 
who were left surging up and down before the doors. Between 
half-past three and four o’clock of the afternoon the scene had 
reached the culminating point of dramatic intensity. After the 
doors were shut, desperate depositors strove to burst them open, 
and menaced the plateglass windows with destruction. ‘ Stern 
men,’ wrote an eye-witness, ‘ were moved to anguish by the appre- 
hended loss of their property or the fear of contracted credit; and 
one unfortunate in tears proclaimed that he had come too late to 
get at his deposit of some thousand pounds. The early tidal train 
next morning brought over continental customers in equal frenzy, 
who hammered at the doors till they were tired, and would not be 
convinced that their foreign residence was no reason why they 
should have a longer period for making their demands than their 
English fellow-sufferers.’ As the morning advanced these 180- 
lated wanderers were forgotten, while excited crowds poured m 
masses into the other banking offices of the metropolis. Alike at 
joint-stock and private banks there were the same multitudinous 
applicants making the same demands, intent on saving their 
property, which they believed in danger. The pressure was fiercest 
at Lombard-street, Bartholomew-lane, Lothbury, and Princes-street. 
Fenchurch-street and Cornhill, perhaps as being a little more 
removed from the banking centre, were less attacked. Even the 
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ople who had no money in the banks to lose waited with per- 
tarbation for the issue. ‘It is not too much to say,’ wrote the 
observer we have quoted, ‘that the darkest and dreariest day for 
nearly one hundred and fifty years was that eventful Friday, the 
11th of May; for then, more than on any other occasion, did the 
state of affairs justify the most gloomy anticipations on the part of 
every man who owned a deposit, kept a balance, held a share, owed 
money himself, or had money owing to him by others.’ The 
stoppage of the English Joint-Stock, the London, the Agra (# 
peculiarly distressing case), and the Consolidated Banks, and 
various minor institutions, followed. At one time it was not 
possible to sell Consols and Exchequer Bills until the Bank of 
England Directors agreed to advance upon them. With the real 
disaster came operations by the attendant ‘ bears’—always. at 
hand on such occasions, and bent on making matters worse. The 
eagles scented the carcass from afar, and gathered together over 
it. The attempts to deepen the panic were too successful; and 
although the slanderers were in some cases afterwards punished, 
the mischief had meantime been done. ‘The calamity shook the: 
City and its elaborate organisation of credit to the foundations ; 
and at one period the panic passed into that phase in whieh 
animal impulse gains ascendency, and reason is temporarily in 
abeyance. Such a storm was too intense to last. The worst 
was over, when it became known that the Government had 
agreed to suspend the Bank Act. Before that decision was 
arrived at, a dread of something terrible that must come, unless the 
Government interfered, preyed upon thousands. But from that 
moment there was a change. Confidence began to revive, and by the 
Saturday people were able to indulge in the fond illusion that the 
end of the dreadful panic of 1866 might be recorded by the close 
of the following week. It was an illusion, for it was long ere 
business resumed its old channels. There was a stage of distrust 
and apprehension to follow, which went far to annul the sense of 
telief excited by the decision to suspend the Bank Act, and was 
almost as hard to bear as the excitement of the panic itself. 
Although one panic and one run are very like another, yet the 
tutored eye can detect varieties amid the likeness. Differing in their 
causes, they also show difference in their effects. The runs of last 
century were ruder and more abandoned—there was more of the 
purely animal element in them—than those of more recent occur- 
tence. Merely as an illustration, the first Black Friday and the run 
Which the Bank of England then experienced may be adverted to. 
It was in the eventful year of the ‘second rebellion,’ when the 
gallant Charles Edward, the Young Chevalier, struck terror to 
the heart of London by his march south. Carlisle had capitulated, 
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Penrith was invested, and Manchester with its 30,000 inhabitants 
was taken by ‘a sergeant, a drummer, and a girl.’ The news 
of the approach of the wild Highlanders excited universal alarm 
in the metropolis. An exodus of the inhabitants to the country 
set in, and those who had valuables hid them away. There 
was a run on the Bank, which, coming unexpectedly, drained its 
resources; but the directors adopted an ingenious device, which 
was crowned with success. When the tidings came that the rebels 
were at Derby, and had spent the day in sharpening their claymores 
at the blacksmiths’ shops, the city-gates were shut, the trainbandgs 
were placed on duty night and day, the Guards were ordered out, 
the shops remained unopened, and no business was done anywhere 
except at the Bank. There the scene was one of animation. 
The holders of the Bank’s notes flocked in crowds to demand gold 
‘in exchange. There was no supply at all equal to the demand, 
and the directors therefore resorted to stratagem. Engaging the 
service of a great number of agents, these were instructed to 
act as a theatrical army, which files off at one end of the stage 
in order to enter again from the other. They were intrusted 
with notes, and were directed to ask clamorously for cash. 
When they obtained access to the counter they were paid in six- 
pences, that were counted out with much deliberation in order 
to gain time; and the recipients of the sixpences, passing out with 
their specie by one door, brought it back by another ; so that, like 
the Wizard of the North’s magic bottle, there was an inexhaustible 
supply, and the real holders of notes were never permitted to get 
near enough the counter to present them. ‘ By this artifice,’ said 
the Chevalier Johnston, whose evidence was obtained immediately 
after the battle of Culloden, ‘the Bank preserved its credit, and 
literally faced its creditors.’ The crisis was tided over; the great 
London merchants, at a meeting at Garraway’s Coffee-house, de- 
cided to take bank-notes in payment of any sum due to them; and 
as, shortly afterwards, the news came of the Pretender’s retreat, the 
run was over, and confidence was restored to the metropolis and the 
country. This was a panic and a run produced by causes external 
to banking and banking concerns, and was fierce in proportion to 
the sense of peril that was then in all men’s minds. We are not 
likely nowadays to have panics and runs produced in this manner 
or by the fear of invasion, which was a potent instrument in olden 
times. What we have to dread is the production of panics through 
the threat of the collapse of credit, which, whether justified or not, 
is always the active agent in ministering to panic and giving origi 
to runs. People get more ingenious in the ways in which they help 
to destroy credit ; but we shall always be liable to the same peril, 
however far advanced may be our social and intellectual progress. 
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‘Never let go, sir: that’s the only rule. I like to keep touch i 
of em when once I’ve got ’em. They’re not always so easy to get, if 
you know.’ | 
" ¢You’ve picked up plenty in your time, I’ve no doubt ?’ | 

‘Well, yes, I’ve been pretty fortunate, taking it all round. I i 
mostly run my man in, in the end.’ ) 

He spoke pensively, as though his mind was busy with the past, | 
and he rubbed his hand thoughtfully over his chin. A man dressed 
quietly, but well; his brown greatcoat was not cut in the very last 
fashion, perhaps, but it was of glossy cloth and in good style; he | 
yore a pearl-pin in his black-silk scarf, and his boots, although 
thick-soled and substantial, were neatly made. His face was hard, 
shrewd, but not unkindly, and there was a merry twinkle in his 
penetrating gray eyes, which seemed to see through you in a single 
glance. Although very quiet and unobtrusive in manner, he was 
evidently a man of much determination of character; it was to be 
seen in his slow distinct way of speaking, and by the firm lines of 
a mouth which the clean-shaven upper-lip fully disclosed. 

‘You have made captures under difficulties, then ?’ 

‘If there was no difficulty, sir, they wouldn’t have wanted me.’ 
Again he paused to think. ‘ But I’ve had luck; I won’t deny that. 
There was that case,’ he went on at length, with a dry chuckle, 
‘of them sharpers down in the eastern counties. It wasn’t till all 
others had failed—you’ll pardon my saying it, as shouldn’t—that 
they put me on to the job. I did not know the chap wanted, not 
even by sight; and yet I was certain that he knew me. He’d 
been doing the confidence trick with a young man of this town, and 
had robbed him of over a hundred pounds. He made tracks out 
ofthe place, no one knew where. He was a betting-man, and I 
hunted for him—taking the young chap as had been robbed with 
me—high and low at all the racecourses of the country, but couldn’t 
come upon him no how. We were in London last of all, and it 
was rather a joke against me at Scotland-yard, where I had been, 
48 usual, for help. They’d asked if I knew my man, and I was 
obliged to say ‘‘No;” and if I thought I knew where to find him, 
ind I had to say ‘*No” to that too; and they always laughed at 
he whenever I turned up. I was just about to travel homewards, 
When I thought I’d try one more chance. There happened to be 
‘ sporting-paper on the coffee-room table, and I took it up. I saw 
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two race-meetings were on for that day—Shrewsbury and Wye. 
I'd go for one. But which? I skied up a shilling, and it came 
down Wye. Over we went. The course was very crowded ag we 
drove on, and there was a goodish lot of roughs about, up to the 
usual games. A couple with a great lottery-machine caught my 
eye; one was taking the money, the other turning the handle, 
which ground out mostly blanks. ‘‘ Sergeant,’’ whispers the young 
fellow to me all at once, ‘‘ that’s him,” pointing to the man who 
was taking the money. That was a fine stroke of luck, sir, wasn’t 
it? But how was I to take him, among such a mob? I got down 
and sent the trap to the other side of the tents; then stepped up 
to my man and asked him plump for change of a five-pound note. 
He knew me directly, and showed fight. I collared him and moved 
him on towards the irap, when the roughs raised a cry of ‘‘ Rouse, 
rouse !’’—rescue, that is, you know—and mobbed me. I held on 
—never let go, sir, as I said before, that’s the motto; but they 
broke two fingers on my right hand in the shindy, and it was all 
I could do to force the fellow into the trap; but I did it with my 
left, while I kept off the crowd with the other arm.’ 

‘You got him away all right ?’ 

‘ Yes, clean—to town and on here. But I nearly lost him again 
on the way, all through being a soft-hearted fool. His wife came 
after us, and at the station begged hard to be allowed to go down with 
us. Lagreed; what’s more, I took the cuffs off him, and let them talk 
together in the corner of the carriage. They nearly sold me a dog. 
It was in the ——— tunnel, dark as pitch, and the train making a 
fine rattle, when the wife put down the window all of a sudden, and 
he bolted through. I caught him by the leg, in spite of my game 
fingers, but only just in time; and after that I handcuffed him to 
myself—his wrist to mine. ‘‘ Now,’ says I, ‘‘where you go,l 
go.’ And that’s the rule I’ve always followed since, and I tell you 
the reason why.’ 

‘What did they say at Scotland-yard about the capture ?’ 

‘Well, they did give me some credit, certainly. They did not 
think it was in me, perhaps. These Londoners have no particular 
opinion of country talent, sir. They’re right enough, maybe, but 
we best ’em sometimes, all the same. 

‘There was another case in which I did—Johnson’s. A lot of 
goods had been got on false pretences, and sold in London. It 
was like a Long-Firm job, but before that time. We tracked the 
young-’man we wanted to London, but lost him there. I went, a8 
usual, to Scotland-yard, and they told-off a smart young chap to 
work with me. Together somehow we found out that Johnson had 
a friend, a shop-walker, in a West-end warehouse. He was a8 
close as wax, this friend; but we watched him, and found that he 
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often went after hours to another shop in Regent-street, and met 
gpother friend, not Johnson, but known to him, I thought; and 
ye settled to try whether this second chap would let anything out. 
The London detective said he’d go and inquire. ‘‘ They’d suspect 
something,” he said, ‘‘if they heard you with your country brogue.” 
So Llet him go twice, but never a word of Johnson did he hear. 
Then it was my turn. So I goes first to a tobacconist’s, where they 
knew us, and I asked the young lady to wrap me up two empty 
cigar-boxes in a sheet of clean paper. She laughed and asked what 
Iwas after. ‘‘It’s who, not what,’ I said. ‘It’s only a joke.” ’ 

‘What did you want the boxes for ?’ 

‘By way of a light parcel, to have something under my arm, and 
seem as if 1 was busy. Well, I went to Regent-street, the private 
door, and asked for my man. ‘‘O, is Mr. Johnson in?” ‘He 
don’t live here.”’ ‘‘I thought he did; I’m his uncle, and as I was 
passing through town, I thought I'd like to see him. He might be 
hurt if I didn’t call. Will you tell him I—or perhaps you can let me 
know where I’ll find him ?”” My country brogue did the trick—that, 
and the paper parcel, and my innocent ways. ‘‘ He’s stopping at 
Chapel-street North, No. —.”’ I picked up my pal, and the two of us 
went straight to the house. ‘‘Mr.Johnson?’’ Yes; he was stay- 
ing there, but he wasout. ‘‘ Expected back?’ Certainly. Might 
come in any moment. Would we leave any name? Smith and 
Jones were good enough names for us, so we left them, and went 
away; but not far. We took it in turns to watch the house, and 
stuck to it for hours—all day, and far intothe night. It was a cold 
drizzling night—a bleak misty November evening ; and we were 
chilled to the bone before eleven. Neither of us could stand it after 
that, and we went home to bed. We ought not to have done it, 
sir. It was a terrible mistake.’ 

‘Did you lose him through it ?” 

‘All but. You should never let go a clue when you’ve got it, 
sir, even if you hold on for a month. We went again to the house 
first thing. Mr. Johnson had come in. He was still in bed, and 
might not like to be disturbed. I was his affectionate uncle again, 
of course, so I went straight in and roused him. When he saw the 
warrant, he got up quickly, and began to dress himself. ‘‘ How did 
you find me out? Have you been here before?” ‘* Yes, yester- 
day,” I said, “and left our names.”’ ‘‘ The landlady never let out 
aword,” says he. ‘In fact, I came in too late. If she had, you 
may take your oath you would never have found me here.” And 
that was how we nearly lost him.’ 

‘You got the better of Scotland-yard that time.’ 

“A little bit, sir. But I wouldn’t say a word against the Metro- 
politans, They’ve such opportunities, and so much knowledge. 
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Now there was Jim Highflyer; he'd never have been “copped” 
but for a couple of London detectives. He was a first-class work. 
man was Highflyer, and he once spent a long time in this town, pot 
in his own name though. While he was here there were no end of 
big burglaries, and we never could get at the rights of them. One 
of the worst of the lot was a plate robbery from a jeweller’s in 
Queen-street. A man with a sack had been tracked by one of the 
constables a long way that night into the yard of a house, and there 
he was lost. The house belonged to one of the town councillors, 
a most respectable man, very free with his money, and popular, 
We searched the yard next morning, and found a lot of the plate 
in a dust-heap. Mr. Thicknesse, that was the town councillor’ 
name, gave us every assistance. It was quite plain how it had 
come there. There was no suspicion against Mr. Thicknesse, of 
course ; and do what we could we couldn’t pick up the man we 
wanted. By and by the town councillor went away for a long 
spell; the house was shut up, not let, as he was coming back, he 
said, and did once or twice. After he left the burglaries dropped, 
and I’d have thought very little more about ‘it all if it hadn’t been 
that I heard a man, who had been arrested for an assault, and 
was in ———shire Gaol, had been recognised by two London detec- 
tives as a notorious burglar, Jim Highflyer. He’d got a knife upon 
him, and the name of the maker was a cutler in this town; also a 
silver pencil-case, with the name of the jeweller in Queen-street. 
I went over to the gaol, and identified the man at once. It was 
the town councillor, Mr. Thicknesse. We searched his house here 
after that, and found it crammed full of stolen goods. You see, 
there it was the Metropolitans did the job. Highflyer would have 
got off with a few weeks for the assault, but they knew him and all 
about him. He was “ wanted” just then for several other affairs, 
and ours helped to swell the case. He got ten years, did Master 
Jim. 

‘But the neatest and about the longest job I ever was con- 
cerned in was young Mr. Burbridge’s case, and that I did in London 
without any help from the London police. He was in the theatrical 
profession ; a smart young chap, greatly trusted by his manager— 
made a sort of confidential secretary of, and allowed to keep the 
accounts and all the cash. No one checked one or counted t’other. 
One fine morning he went off with a big sum. He’d been to the 
bank and drawn a cheque to pay the weekly wages, but he went off 
instead, leaving the treasury empty and the whole company whistling 
for their ‘‘ screws.”” The manager was half mad, and he came at 
once to the police. The chief sent forme. ‘‘ It’s a bad business, 
thoroughly bad, and we must get him,” he said. ‘‘ No idea which 

way he’s gone?” I asked. ‘*‘ None; that’s for you to find out. 
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gy take up the case at once. Spare no pains—spend what money 
oa like, only catch him, if you can.” In jobs of this sort, sir, 
ime goes & long way, of course. But it ain’t everything. Bur- 
bridge had got a good start, several hours or more, but it was no 
yse my rushing off after him in a hurry, particularly as I did not 
know which way to rush. So I set myself to think a little before 
I commenced work. The ‘‘ swag” stolen was large. The thief 
yould probably try to make tracks out of the country as soon as he 
could, but which way? To Liverpool, perhaps, and by one of the 
ocean steamers to the States; or to Hull, and so to Sweden 
and Norway; or London, and so to France and Spain. I sent 
one of my men to the railway-station to make inquiries, and another 
to wire to the police at the ports and to Scotland-yard to watch 
the continental trains. The job I kept for myself was to find out 
what I could about young Burbridge’s ways—who his friends were, 
and how he spent his time. It’s the only way to get a line on a 
man who’s made off in a hurry, and left no clue. So I made at 
once for the fellow’s rooms. He lived in comfortable apartments 
over a tobacconist’s, and was a good customer to his landlord, to 
judge by the number of pipes I saw over the mantelpiece, all of 
which were as well coloured as a black-and-tan. The rooms were 
just as he left them—he might really have been coming back in 
half an hour, only he didn’t quite intend to, not of his own accord. 
The chest of drawers was full of clothes ; there were boots all ready 
polished ; brush and comb on the dressing-table. In the sitting- 
room the slippers were on the hearth, books, acting-plays lying on 
the sofa and about the floor, a writing-desk, and—’ 

‘Papers ?’ 

‘Not a single scrap—not a letter, or an envelope, or even an 
unreceipted bill. He’d made up his mind to bolt, and he’d re- 
moved everything which might give us the smallest notion of which 
way he’d gone. It was just the same at the theatre. He’d had 
a sort of dressing-room there, which he’d used as an office, with a 
desk in it, and pigeon-holes and a nest of drawers. It was all left 
ship-shape enough. Files of play-bills, of accounts receipted and 
not, ledgers, and all that ; but not a paper of the kind I looked for. 
I made a pretty close search too. I took every piece of furniture 
bit by bit, and turned over every scrap of stuff with writing on it or 
without. I forced every lock, and ransacked every hiding-place, 
but I got nothing anywhere for my pains. The manager was with 
me all the time, and he didn’t half like it, I can tell you. Nor 
nore did I, although I wouldn’t for worlds show that I was vexed. 
I tried to keep him up, saying it’d come all right—that patience 
In these things never failed in the long-run; and I got him to talk 
about the young chap, to see if I could come upon his habits that 
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way. ‘* Who were his friends, now?” I asked. ‘‘ He’d none jp 
particular—not in the company, at least, or out of it.” “That's 
queer. None at all—no lady friend? Wasn’t he sweet upon one 
or other of your stars? There’s Miss Plantagenet now, and Migg 
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Fortescue, and Miss—’’ ‘‘ He couldn’t bear the sight of them: 
that’s why I liked him so much. He was so quiet and steady; md 
flirting and philandering ; stuck close to his books and his business,” 
‘‘ Never took a holiday, even ?”’ ‘‘ Well, now and again he went 
away for a few days at a time; not far—to London only. His 
mother lived there, he said, a widowed mother—’’ ‘‘ Who wore 
silk tights, and danced breakdowns, and played in burlesques?” | 
said quietly, as I drew out of the blotting-paper a photograph of g 
young lady in a—well, nearly Zulu costume, there was so little 
of it; a fair-haired little bit of a thing, with a pretty, rather 
modest, face, which I felt I should know again. The carte de 
visite had the photographer’s name on it, and his address, that of a 
good street. This was my line, of course. I made up my mind 
to follow on to London at once. Then one of.my men came in to 
say that Burbridge had been seen taking a ticket—to London? 
No; only to Shrivelsby—a long way short of it. It was some 
game, I felt certain. He might have gone to London, and paid 
excess fare; but I wired to Shrivelsby, and also to town. No 
one like him had been seen at Shrivelsby; he hadn’t got out 
there, that was clear. Only one person did, and it wasn’t him; 
at least the person did not answer to his description. It was only 
&@ man in a working-suit—a mechanic on the look-out for work. 
Nor had he been seen at Euston; but that was a big place, and he 
might easily have been missed. So I started for London at once, 
taking the photograph and another of Burbridge, whom I had never 
seen in my life. It is not difficult to hunt out who owns 
to a carte de visite, particularly when the portrait’s that ofa 
theatrical. I found the person who answered fast enough, directly 
I went into the photographer’s place. There was a likeness of her 
in his album, in the very same dress, and her name to it, Miss 
Jessie Junniper. I soon found out more too. Before night I knew 
that she was playing at the Royal Roscius, and that she lived in a 
street of little villas down Hammersmith way. I took lodgings 
myself in the house just opposite, and set up a close watch. In 
the morning, early, Miss Jessie came out, and I followed her to the 
Underground Railway. She took a ticket for the Temple Station. 
So did I, and I tracked her down to the theatre. Rehearsal, of 
course. Three hours passed before she came out again. Then 4 
man met her at the stage-door, a very old gentleman, who leant 0 
a stick, and seemed very humpty-backed and bent. They went 
down the Strand together to Allen’s, the great trunk-maker, and 
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through the windows I saw them buy a couple of those big trunks, 
baskets covered with black leather, such as ladies take on their 
travels. ‘‘ Um,” thought I, ‘‘ she’s on the flit.” I was only just in 
ime. Then they went down to Charing Cross Station, and so back 
‘) Hammersmith. The old gentleman went into the house with 
Miss Junniper, and stayed an hour or two, and then took his leave. 
Next day Miss Junniper did not go out. The boxes arrived, and 
towards midday an oldish lady—a middle-aged, poorly-dressed, shab- 
by-genteel lady—called and stayed several hours. But no Bur- 
bridge, and nobody at all like him. I began to feel disappointed. 
The third day Miss Junniper went out again to rehearsal; the old 
entleman met her as before, and the two drove this time in a cab 
to the City. I followed them to Leadenhall-street, where they went 
into the offices of the White Star Line. I did not go up-stairs 
with them, and somehow I lost them when they came out. I 
ought to have guessed then what I did not think of till late that 
night. Of course the old gentleman was Burbridge himself. He 
was an actor, and a nipper, therefore, at disguises. He’d been . 
play-acting all along. He was the mechanic at Shrivelsby, the 
shabby-genteel old lady, and the old man most of all. I won’t tell 
you how I cursed myself for not thinking of this sooner. It was 
almost too late when I did. My gent had left the villa (to which 
they had returned), and he did not come back next day, nor yet the 
day after; and I was nearly wild with the chance I’d lost. He’d 
got “the office,’ that’s what I thought, and I was up a tree. But 
the third day came a telegram for the young lady. I saw the boy 
deliver it and go off, as though there was no answer. Then she 
came out, and I followed her to the telegraph-office. I saw her 
write her message and send it off. I’d have given pounds to read 
it, but I couldn’t manage it; the clerk—it’s their duty—wouldn’t 
let me. I was countered again, and I was almost beat, and think- 
ing of writing home to say so, when I saw in the compartment where 
Miss Junniper had been writing her message. She’d done it with 
a hard pencil, which showed through. There was the address as 
plain as ninepence—no mystery or circumlocution—‘*‘ Burbridge, 
King’s Head Hotel, Kingston.” I was there same evening, just 
before his dinner. I asked if Mr. Burbridge was here. Sure 
enough. He wasn’t a bit afraid of being took, I suppose, so far 
of the line of pursuit; so he’d stuck to his own name, and was 
not even discuised. He gave in without aword. The tickets were on 
him, and in his bag up-stairs a lot of the cash he’d stolen ; likewise 
‘wardrobe of clothes—the old gentleman’s suit, and all the rest.’ 

‘Did he enjoy his dinner 2” 

‘Well, not much. I joined him, and didn’t handcuff him ; but 
leat the best part of it myself, and I think I deserved it too.’ 




















































HARBOUR. 





Inveni portum. Spes et fortuna, valete. 
Sat me lusistis: ludite nunc alios.’ 


Let go the anchor, furl the sail! 
Though winds may woo, no more I'll court ’em ; 
Their tempting whispers naught avail— 
Invent portum. 


Too well I know the cruel sea, 
Its deadly shoals and wild abysses ; 
In vain of gold you talk to me, 
Or syrens’ kisses. 





Long time with dauntless heart I steered 
For far-off shores of dream and fable ; 
But still to other quarters veered 
The breeze unstable. 





Or while I scudded free and fast, 
Like rider bold with slackened bridle, 
Down dropped the gale, and ’gainst the mast 


The sail flapped idle. 


Of tempest fierce and mocking calm 
Full sick at heart, although no craven, 
At length I sought, for rest and balm, 
This quiet haven. 


Ah, stripling mine, whose ardent soul 
Pants after fame and laughs at peril, 

Though unattainable thy goal, : 

Thy labour sterile— 


Be it thine to say, when quenched by time 
The fever of thy lustrum quartum— 
The Latin, boy, is for the rhyme— 
‘Inveni portum 


GORDON GUN. 


